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The Goals of Higher Education 


By EARL J. McGRATH 


An Appraisal of the Progress Made in Meeting Them 


E university in America has 
four primary functions: first, 
training the members of the 


professions and vocations which re- 
quire formal education beyond the 
high school; second, performing in- 
formal educational services in the 
community at large; third, encourag- 
ing research and preparing scholars to 
extend the frontiers of knowledge; 
and, fourth, educating youth to per- 
form intelligently and responsibly all 
the activities of life in a democracy. 
On the efficient performance of the 
first of these functions, the material 
prosperity of a commonwealth and the 
physical well-being of its citizens 
largely depend. Competence in the 
professions has increased as their 
members have had the advantages of 
formal education. The gains made 
during the past century in the diag- 
nosis, treatment, and prevention of 
disease, for example, have resulted 
largely from the institutionalization of 
medical education and research. Com- 
parable social benefits have come with 


the transfer of the education of other 
occupational groups, such as engi- 
neers, social workers, and librarians, 
from practitioners to institutions of 
higher education. 

Public recognition of the value of 
this type of education is amply shown 
by the increase in the number and 
variety of professional schools. The 
demand for new types of specialized 
education beyond the high school will 
increase as vocations undergo greater 
differentiation. Hence, universities, 
especially state universities, estab- 
lished as they are to meet the varied 
educational needs of society, may be 
expected to increase the number and 
to expand the offerings of their profes- 
sional divisions. In achieving this ob- 
jective—training the tuture members 
of the occupational groups requiring 
advanced education—the American 
university has been signally successful. 

The second function, performing 
informal educational services, is assum- 
ing increasing importance, especially 
in publicly controlled universities. 
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The activities include extension classes 
for adults; casual lectures for civic 
organizations; occasional investiga- 
tions for industry, farming, and gov- 
ernmental agencies; and professional 
counsel to public and private bodies. 
Schools of agriculture and engineering 
have developed these informal services 
most fully, but other divisions increas- 
ingly extend their work into the 
everyday life of the state. Schools of 
journalism, for example, conduct in- 
stitutes and short courses for news- 
paper personnel. Departments of 
psychology make surveys of public 
opinion on matters of interest to the 
state at large or to various economic 
and social groups. Schools of social 
work, library science, commerce, pub- 
lic administration, and law often 
render similar services of teaching or 
research which draw the universities 
and the communities which support 
them into closer and mutually bene- 
ficial relationships. Traditionally, es- 
pecially in the aristocratic European 
universities, these services were not 
provided. Now, however, they are a 
vital and growing element in the 
American educational system and in 
our democratic way of life. 


NIVERSITIES have been less 

successful in reaching the two 
other goals of higher education. Hence 
it is with these that this discussion is 
primarily concerned. 

The third objective, encouraging 
research and educating scholars, fails 
of full realization because it is con- 
fused with the first, training the mem- 
bers of the professions. Universities 
carry on activities in the graduate 
schools which properly belong in the 
professional divisions. Before the 
confusion of ends in graduate and 
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professional education is examined 
however, the research activities of 
universities deserve review. 

In state institutions, especially thoge 
with agricultural and engineering de. 
partments, research has often been 
concerned with matters close to the 
economic and social life of the com. 
monwealth. The improvement jp 
methods for processing oil, the develop. 
ment of economically superior breeds 
of animals, and the experimental pro. 
duction of grain which flourishes jn 
regions with little rainfall, are exam. 
ples of research which has benefited 
the supporting community and the 
entire nation. Its value is incalculable. 
These investigative activities of unj- 
versities have raised the American 
standard of living, increased the com. 
forts of life, and so improved the 
material well-being of our people that 
we are in this respect the envy of 
other nations. 

Nor have these publicly supported 
institutions, concerned as they rightly 
are with investigations closely related 
to the lives of the people, neglected 
pure research—studies that are of no 
apparent immediate practical utility. 
In their laboratories, libraries, and 
studios, nuclear research has _ been 
done, the boundless oceans of astro- 
nomical space explored, novels writ- 
ten, and symphonies composed. Their 
faculties include world-renowned stu- 
dents of Milton and Chaucer. There 
is little evidence that truth and beauty 
have been less zealously pursued in 
these public institutions than in pri- 
vate universities because of a pre- 
occupation with practical things or 
a niggardly public support of funda- 
mental research. 

Investigative activities, both theo- 
retical and applied, must, however, be 
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intensified and more largely supported 
if the state universities are to make 
their maximum contribution to the 
life of the time and to the continued 
improvement of the lot of humanity. 
Especially in the social sciences and 
the humanities is imaginative inquiry 
needed if men are to come to grips 
with the political, social, and moral 
problems which now beset them. Con- 
temporary misunderstanding and con- 
fict can be relieved by the steady 
application of the investigative tech- 
niques of the scholar to human prob- 
lems. In the realm of art the activities 
of scholars and producers of beauty 
must be increased in order that our 
people may gain a keener awareness 
of the meaning of life through artistic 
appreciation and expression. Research 
in all fields of learning, and especially 
in the seldom explored no man’s land 
between the various disciplines, must 
be vigorously carried forward. If the 
activities of scholars should cease, 
society would become static, disease 
flourish, the mind of civilized man 
atrophy, and biological forms with a 
more enterprising spirit take over 
the earth. 


HE universities have the respon- 

sibility of encouraging research 
and providing the necessary labora- 
tory, library, and other facilities 
needed by men of learning in the 
practice of their craft. But they must 
do more than this. They must also 
provide a place where the skills, atti- 
tudes, and habits of scholarship can 
be acquired. Universities must stir 
the spirit of inquiry, inspire a devotion 
to the life of the mind, pass on the 
sacred traditions of learning—in short, 
breed succeeding generations of schol- 
ars. To be a university it is not 
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enough that an institution offer ad- 
vanced instruction. Many corpora- 
tions like Westinghouse and General 
Electric conduct classes in the most 
advanced branches of physics, mathe- 
matics, and engineering. But they 
are not universities. Nor does the 
maintenance of a research program, 
no matter how large, comprehensive, 
or costly, give an institution the right 
to call itself a university. Without 
teaching, such an agency is no more 
than an institute. 

A university is a place, therefore, 
not only where research and teaching 
are done, but where special responsi- 
bility is assumed for the preparation 
of those who will continue the tradi- 
tions and the work of scholarship after 
the present generation of teachers and 
investigators has passed. In the 
absence of a company of teaching 
scholars there can be no real univer- 
sity. Where such a fraternity dwells, 
there a university will exist, even 
though, as in the case of the Chinese 
institutions during the war, the nor- 
mal physical characteristics—build- 
ings, books, and laboratories—are 
missing. 

Are the universities of America 
producing scholars? Swelling gradu- 
ate enrollments, the multiplication of 
Doctor’s degrees, the increase in 
learned societies, the growth of schol- 
arly literature, all suggest an affirma- 
tive answer. Two common measures 
of success at least, size and numbers, 
indicate a flourishing program of 
graduate education. But a second 
question must be asked before the 
first can be definitively answered. To 
what extent does the present graduate 
program actually nourish the most 
imaginative and vital minds—minds 
that may be expected to engage in a 
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productive life of scholarship after 


the compulsions of formal schooling 
are removed? 

It must be admitted that some 
creative minds have flowered in the 
graduate schools. Nevertheless, the 
most reliable available evidence of 
intellectual fecundity and the capacity 
for scholarship—the published results 
of research—suggest that graduate 
schools are less successful in culti- 
vating habits of creative thought and 
scholarly production than might be 
desired. A group of distinguished 
mathematicians, for example, after 
examining the publications of holders 
of the Ph.D. in mathematics, con- 
cluded that “it is no apparent over- 
statement to assert that, under pres- 
ent conditions, at least 80 per cent of 
those receiving the doctorate in math- 
ematics will publish no useful research 
beyond their doctoral theses.”! A 
study of historians revealed a similar 
barrenness.? These figures for two of 
the older disciplines surely raise some 
doubt concerning the efficacy of grad- 
uate study in stimulating the creative 
faculties and in cultivating the capac- 
ity for original research. Confirmatory 
evidence regarding the failure of the 
graduate schools to stimulate imag- 
inative thought may be found among 
scientists who, viewing the scientific 
enterprise at work during the war 
years, made the observation that 
American scientists had been less 
imaginative in conceiving and doing 
fundamental research than their Euro- 
pean colleagues. These facts arouse 
speculation as to whether graduate 
education in its present American 


1Commission on the Training . . . of Advanced 
Students of Mathematics. “Report on the Training 
of Teachers of Mathematics,” American Mathe- 
matical Monthly, XLII (May, 1935), p. 265. 

2Jernegan, Marcus W. “Productivity of Doctors 
of Philosophy in History,” American Historical 


Review, XXXIII (October, 1927), pp. 1-22. 
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form attracts and nurtures superior 
minds, whether the atmosphere of 
graduate schools is congenial to 
independent thinking and productive 
scholarship. 


T IS now time to return to the 

thesis that the third objective of 
university education, the encourage. 
ment of research and the preparation 
of scholars to extend the frontiers of 
knowledge, is not adequately achieved 
because it has been confused with 
another responsibility of these institu- 
tions, the training of the members of 
the various professions and other 
occupations requiring education be- 
yond the high school. Graduate facul- 
ties are attempting to perform two 
dissimilar functions, without appar- 
ently recognizing their difference. The 
primary responsibility of the graduate 
school is to produce creative minds 
capable of the most original investi- 
gative work. It should not dissipate 
its energies, as has increasingly become 
the custom, in the training of profes- 
sional practitioners. It should educate 
scholars and research workers, not 
librarians, ophthalmologists, _ social 
workers, and college teachers. It 
should select and cultivate generative 
minds capable of sustained scholarly 
endeavor. The training of men and 
women for practice in the various 
professions, on the other hand, should 
be the responsibility of the profes- 
sional schools. 

The present confusion of graduate 
with professional education weakens 
both. Those who seek to become 
theorists and scholarly investigators 
are handicapped by being subjected 
to the academic routines in the train- 
ing of a practitioner. Those, on the 
other hand, who wish to learn the 
practice of a profession such as social 
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work, nursing, or college teaching, 
needlessly spend their time and energy 
in learning the techniques of schol- 
arly investigation, in satisfying for- 
eign-language requirements, and in 
preparing a thesis which is often of 
questionable quality as an original 
piece of investigative work. If the 
present shortcomings are to be cor- 
rected, the functions of graduate and 
professional education need to be 
differentiated, and a specific program 
designed for each. 

For the education of the few who 
have extraordinary gifts for creative 
intellectual activity, a new type of 
institution, or at least a new type of 
administrative unit, is required. This 
division need not be large, nor involve 
daborate administrative machinery 
and faculty relationships. Indeed, 
regulations, time schedules, course 
credits, academic bookkeeping, and all 
the other obstructive features of 
higher education should be completely 
abandoned. Those who seem to pos- 
sess the habits of mind and character 
essential to a life of scholarship should 
be admitted to this institution, which 
might be called an institute of higher 
studies and placed under the super- 
vision and guidance of an accom- 
plished scholar, permitted to attend 
lectures, work in the library or labora- 
tory, or travel, as in each case seemed 
best. They should be left completely 
free to pursue their chief intellectual 
interests, find a challenging problem, 
the solution of which would be their 
own responsibility, and, at the end of 
three, four, or five years, demonstrate 
their competence for creative scholar- 
ship by exhibiting the product of their 
work and by passing an examination 
set by their peers. 

Spoon-feeding devitalizes the pres- 
ent graduate program. The first 
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prerequisite of continuous scholarly 
production is the capacity to identify 
potentially profitable areas of study 
and to devise appropriate techniques 
for their investigation. Yet inquiry 
among sponsors of graduate students 
concerning the number who actually 
discover their own problem and devise 
suitable methods of investigation re- 
veals that, at best, 15 or 20 per cent 
of graduate students actually display 
these simple evidences of intellectual 
originality. More commonly, a spon- 
soring professor identifies a problem, 
an area of study (usually adjacent to 
his own plot of research), and suggests 
a “sure-fire” technique for its success- 
ful solution. The student is thus de- 
prived of that sense of exhilaration 
which comes from genuine intellectual 
prospecting, that psychological re- 
ward which drives the real adventurer 
ever forward to unexplored regions. 
Instead of prospecting on his own, the 
student becomes a mere academic 
laborer who enters the shaft of the 
already discovered mine with the 
provided pick and shovel, and follows 
the routine of digging out the facts. 
That this procedure produces only a 
small percentage of creative minds is 
not surprising. Those who are to 
become real intellectual leaders require 
more stimulating experience. 
Students who wish, on the other 
hand, to take postgraduate work in 
medicine, law, library science, social 
work, engineering, and accounting, and 
those who wish to pursue advanced 
studies in the arts and sciences for the 
purpose of becoming college teachers, 
should be educated differently. Other 
divisions of the university should 
offer advanced instruction preparatory 
to the practice of a specialty in one of 
the professions. In medicine, for 
example, students commonly pursue a 
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graduate program with the aim, not 
of continuing a life of research, but 
rather of entering specialized practice 
as an internist, ophthalmologist, or 
otolaryngologist. Likewise, in schools 
of social work they study to become 
psychiatric social workers, probation 
officers, or public-welfare adminis- 
trators. It is unfortunate that these 
students have been expected to make 
original contributions to knowledge in 
the sense of doing fundamental re- 
search, or led to believe that they have 
done so. Only confusion has eventu- 
ated from the practice of putting the 
development of a new technique in 
medical treatment, or the collection 
of a body of data on a particular social 
problem, in the same category with 
basic research. The fact of the matter 
is that a large percentage of these 
so-called contributions to knowledge 
are nothing of the sort in any honest 
sense. They are routine compilations 
of data on pedestrian subjects accord- 
ing to mechanical procedures. That 
is all they need be for the purpose 
they serve, and there can be no objec- 
tion to awarding a graduate degree to 
one who completes this process. The 
evil lies in confusing it with imagina- 
tive research, to the detriment of both. 


HE failure to recognize the essen- 

tial differences between the work 
of the scholar and research worker and 
the activities of practitioners, and the 
consequent need for different educa- 
tional programs for each, has had 
particularly unfortunate consequences 
in the case of college teachers. On the 
assumption that research and teach- 
ing are similar activities, the graduate 
program has been built around the 
work of the scholarly investigator, and 
the future college teacher has learned 
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little of the art and science of his cal]. 
ing. The research worker, concerned 
with the minute analysis of an ever 
narrower area of reality, requires q 
knowledge of research techniques and 
skill in their use. The prospective 
teacher, on the other hand, though he 
should have an imaginative mind and 
the capacity for critical analysis, 
must master wide ranges of subject. 
matter, learn the habit of philosophic 
synthesis, and acquire certain peda- 
gogical skills and professional atti- 
tudes. It is not essential that the 
teacher spend much time in research 
activities (as earlier described), either 
as a graduate student or in his later 
life. If he has the special aptitude to 
do research, has an interest in it, and 
can find time for it without slighting 
his teaching, well and good. But for 
teaching, it is enough that he become 
acquainted with the sources of knowl- 
edge, acquire the habit of familiarizing 
himself with new knowledge, and cul- 
tivate the faculty of reflective syn- 
thesis. The vast majority of college 
teachers cannot hope to produce new 
knowledge. They have not done so in 
the past, as the record so clearly 
shows. They will not be driven to try 
to do so in the future. But the gradu- 
ate program is not based on a realistic 
view of these facts. 

The future teacher may be handi- 
capped by the very features of the 
graduate program which develop the 
research specialist, and vice versa. 
The education of investigators is one 
thing. The education of teachers is 
another. 
should learn the art of teaching, the 
research worker the art of investi- 
gating. The failure to recognize that 
the two arts are not the same accounts 
for much mediocrity among those 
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who attempt to practice them without 
possessing the necessary skills. Though 
they have elements in common, each 
js sufficiently different to require 
special training, and students should 
decide at the earliest possible time in 
their graduate work which objective 
they are pursuing. Some who intend 
to become investigators will later de- 
cide that they wish to become teach- 
ers. If so, the period of their graduate 
study will have to be extended. If the 
research worker later decides to be- 
come a teacher, he will have to learn 
the skills of his newly chosen profes- 
sion. In no other profession would 
this requirement be considered unjust. 
If a Ph.D. in physiology chooses to 
become a physician, he must learn the 
art of the practice of medicine by 
studying clinical subjects. It is gener- 
ally recognized that, though they 
possess knowledge in common, a physi- 
dlogist is not a physician. College 
education will be palpably improved 
when it is also generally recognized 
that a philosopher is not a pedagogue, 
nor a taxonomist a teacher. 


OCIETY urgently needs thousands 

of broadly educated, devoted, 
skillful college teachers to prepare the 
youth of the nation to cope with the 
urgent and complex problems of our 
time. These teachers can best be edu- 
cated in institutions established for 
this specific purpose and attended by 
Students dedicated to a life of teach- 
ing, just as medical schools are estab- 
lished to train doctors and are at- 


her '| gtended by those who aspire to mem- 
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bership in this profession. College 
teachers should be prepared’ by a 
graduate faculty charged with this 
particular responsibility and devoted 
to this task of such determinative sig- 
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nificance in the life of our time. 
This responsibility of universities 
to improve the education of college 
teachers is directly related to a fourth 
major goal, the education of youth to 
perform intelligently and responsibly 
all the activities of life in a demo- 
cratic society. For the first two cen- 
turies of American higher education, 
this was its almost exclusive function; 
but during the past hundred years 
liberal education has been gradually 
reduced to the position of handmaiden 
to the graduate and _ professional 
schools. Here again there is a con- 
fusion of ends. The liberal-arts col- 
leges once educated youth for the 
general activities of civic and personal 
life—and this was their sole function, 
all the tales about the training of 
ministers in early Harvard to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Many col- 
leges continue to declare such pur- 
poses in high-sounding language and 
doubtless believe they are, in a 
measure, realizing the ends of liberal 
education; but these institutions de- 
vote their energies primarily to giving 
instruction which constitutes the first 
step in graduate or professional edu- 
cation. If a student gets a liberal 
education, it is his own responsibility. 
German university scholarship hav- 
ing become the dominant force in 
American higher education, the center 
of gravity even in the liberal-arts 
colleges has shifted from the student 
to knowledge, from the education of 
the layman for the responsibilities of 
life to the education of the expert for 
the specialized activities of the library 
and laboratory. Faculties have be- 
come preoccupied with research and 
the writing of learned treatises. Teach- 
ing young persons how to live has 
become a matter of secondary im- 
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portance. Except in a few universities 
like Chicago and Columbia, the view 
of the liberal arts as the unifying and 
central element in higher education 
has disappeared. Universities are now 
aggregations of specialized teaching 
faculties, and liberal-arts colleges as- 
semblages of departments with little 
organic connection. The consequence 
of this separatism is a company of 
ostensibly educated men _ possessing 
no common knowledge, tastes, skills, 
attitudes, or compelling convictions. 

Under the influence of this philoso- 
phy, institutions of higher education 
have glorified vocationalism. Hence 
our people have become highly com- 
petent physicians, engineers, and social 
workers, but they have not gained in 
wisdom. As Ortega y Gasset put it: 


Compared with the medieval university, 
the contemporary university has devel- 
oped the mere seed of professional instruc- 
tion into an enormous activity; it has 
added the function of research; and it has 
abandoned almost entirely the teaching 
or transmission of culture. 

It is evident that the change has been 
pernicious. Europe today is taking its 
sinister consequences. The convulsive 
situation in Europe at the present moment 
is due to the fact that the average 
Englishman, the average Frenchman, the 
average German are uncultured: they are 
ignorant of the essential system of ideas 
concerning the world and man, which 
belong to our time. This average person 
is the new barbarian, a laggard behind 
the contemporary civilization, archaic 
and primitive in contrast with his prob- 
lems, which are grimly, relentlessly mod- 
ern. This new barbarian is above all the 
professional man, more learned than ever 
before, but at the same time more uncul- 
tured—the engineer, the physician, the 
lawyer, the scientist.® 


‘Mission of the University. Princeton, New Jer- 
sey: Princeton University Press, 1944. pp. 57-58. 
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the leaders of the nation and pre. 
pare citizens generally for the trying 
responsibilities of life in the modern 
world, liberal studies must again 
become the essential component in 
post-high school education. The work 
of the colleges of liberal arts must be 
transformed from a preparation for 
advanced specialized study or profes. 
sional education into a preparation for 
life in a world that demands ever 
increasing knowledge and wisdom. 
This reorientation will be difficult to 
accomplish, for at present the profes. 
sional schools and the graduate 
divisions, with their emphasis on 
vocationalism, specialism, and utili- 
tarianism, dominate higher education. 
Their philosophy has gradually been 
accepted in the colleges themselves, 
An embarrassing fact must be faced 
with candor and honesty before any 
real reform can occur. That fact is 
that the academic profession itself is 
largely responsible for the present 
emphasis on specialized education and 
for the sickly condition of the liberal 
arts. Education to equip this genera- 
tion with the broad knowledge and 
the intellectual habits they will need 
more than any other men in history, 
if they are to survive and achieve the 
good life—this kind of higher educa- 
tion many of our people want. And 
more would want it if its values were 
made clear to them by those who are 
supposed to be the stewards of the 
liberal traditions of Western European 
culture. 

Many Americans, even those with 
little formal schooling, believe that 
their sons and daughters should be 
educated to understand this complex 
world and their place in it. They rec- 
ognize that, however well their own 
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formal education may have prepared 
them to earn a living, it cultivated 
neither the understanding to cope 
intelligently and decisively with the 
pressing problems of the day nor the 
steadiness of view to see meaning in 
an age of swiftly changing values. 
There is abundant evidence that both 
adults and college students, when not 
misguided by vested academic inter- 
ests with respect to the relative values 
of specialized, vocational instruction 
and the study of the great works of the 
Western intellectual tradition, will 
eagerly choose the latter. The naive 
mind, uninfluenced by the proponents 
of specialized learning, finds in the 
liberal disciplines a rich experience 
with the continuing problems of man- 
kind, an experience which all human 
beings appreciate, for they know that 
these problems are their problems, 
that they will be the problems of their 
children, and of their children’s 
children. 

Educators who assert that the com- 
mon run of men are interested only in 
subjects related to their occupation or 
the current practical problems of life 
are usually expressing their own 
wishes and interests, for whenever 
students are given an opportunity and 
are encouraged to study the subjects 
which challenge the mind, elevate the 
spirit, and nurture wisdom, they 
seize it. Those who question this 
statement should observe the adult- 
education program of the University 
of Chicago, in which thousands of 
men and women in all walks of life, all 
levels of society, all types of vocation, 
and all varieties of faith, continue 
year after year to attend classes in 
which the great works of literature, 
science, and philosophy are analyzed 
and discussed. To some of these men 
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and women, the earning of a better 
living is an urgent matter. Yet they 
choose to spend their evenings not in 
studying accounting, engineering, or 
drafting, but The Apology, The Repub- 
lic, and The Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. Likewise, the stu- 
dents in the college at Chicago and at 
Columbia, where a real education in 
the liberal arts and sciences is avail- 
able, are not resentful because they 
are required for the better part of four 
years to study the same works. They 
are vitally interested in their studies, 
they participate eagerly in class dis- 
cussions, and they carry these discus- 
sions forward in the corridors, the 
dormitories, and the eating halls. 
But neither these adults nor these 
students are subject to the pressures 
and the baleful influence of the 
specialist. Hence they do not “know 
enough” to be uninterested in the 
subjects that will help them most to 
understand their fellow men and the 
world in which they live. 

No, the average American, if unad- 
vised by the members of the profes- 
sion, will not embrace the specialistic 
philosophy of the school men. Men 
and women outside the universities 
are asking that higher education min- 
ister to the intellectual and spiritual 
needs of all men, not the peculiar 
needs of the physician, the account- 
ant, the lawyer, the nurse, or the 
radio operator. 

Let one whose voice is now sadly 
stilled speak on this subject. In 1943, 
Wendell Willkie, observing the nation 
engaged in the most inhuman war in 
history, said: 

I think it can be stated as almost an 
historical truism that the greatest civili- 
zations of history have been the best 
educated civilizations. And when I speak 
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of education in this sense I do not have in 
mind what so many today claim as edu- 
cation, namely, special training to do 
particular jobs. Clearly, in a technologi- 
cal age like ours, a great deal of training 
is necessary. Some of us must learn how 
to be mechanics, some how to be archi- 
tects, or chemists. Some will have a 
special aptitude for medicine. And a 
great many will have—or think they 
have—a mysterious talent inducing them 
to undertake the practice of law. 

But none of these specialties constitutes 

true education. They are training for 
skills by which men live. I am thinking, 
rather, of what we call the liberal arts. I 
am speaking of education for its own 
sake: to know for the sheer joy of under- 
standing; to speculate, to analyze, to 
compare, and to imagine. 
. . . you are told that they are of little 
help to a man in earning his living or in 
making a contribution to his fellow men. 
The thing to do, you are told, is to get 
trained; learn an occupation; make your- 
self proficient in some trade or profession. 
Of course this advice is sound, so far as it 
goes. But the inference, and sometimes 
the outright declaration that frequently 
follows it, strikes at the very roots of our 
society. The liberal arts, we are told, are 
luxuries. At best you should fit them 
into your leisure time. They are mere 
decorations upon the sterner pattern of 
life which must be lived in action and by 
the application of skills. When such 
arguments gain acceptance that is the end 
of us as a civilized nation.‘ 

It is claimed that the taxpayer will 
not support liberal education because 
he considers it a luxury. If this be 
so, educators are to blame. They have 
not been the proponents of liberal 
studies. How many legislative halls 


4“Freedom and the Liberal Arts,” The Humani- 
ties after the War, edited by Norman Foerster. 
Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press 


pp. 1-2. 


1944. 
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have resounded with pleas for liberal 
education? Is it strange that funds 
are easily obtained for a new pig barn 
at the college of agriculture, or a new 
cyclotron at the university? These 
projects have their advocates. But 
when have university officers re. 
quested a hundred thousand dollars 
for the improvement of instruction in 
political science, the better to prepare 
the young for the responsibilities of 
citizenship in a troubled world? It 
yet remains to be shown that legis. 
latures have more interest in pigs 
than in children, more interest in 
horticulture than human culture. 

The public has relied upon edu- 
cators to maintain a balanced pro. 
gram of instruction to prepare the 
young not only to earn a living but to 
live intelligently in all the various 
phases of life. But the universities, 
and increasingly in recent decades the 
colleges, as well, have been interested 
primarily in the former. At least they 
have been more successful in prepar- 
ing the members of the professional 
and managerial classes for their occu- 
pational responsibilities than for civic 
and social leadership. The latter they 
cannot do until liberal studies again 
become the cornerstone of all higher 
education. 

The education of citizens for a 
responsible life in a free society—this 
is the first responsibility of a system 
of higher education. If higher educa- 
tion does this, it will eventually give 
intellectual direction and _ spiritual 
force to American life. If higher edu- 
cation does less, it will have broken 
faith with the great intellectual and 
moral tradition of Western culture, 
and in time it will go down with this 
culture. [Vol. XX, No. 4] 
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Porter Sargent: a Portrait 


By ARTHUR B. 


MOEHLMAN 


A Penetrating Fearless Critic of Current Education 


E postulates of American 
democracy indicate the need 
for continuing dynamic educa- 

tion extending from birth to senes- 
cence, institutionalized only from 
infancy to maturity, and free from 
conventionalized controls throughout 
the period of adult learning. Instead, 
the American system not only becomes 
more academic and conservative as it 
moves from the elementary school 
through the secondary and advanced 
divisions into the graduate school but 
itis currently also tending toward a 
dangerous chauvinism. 

Dynamism in education is possible 
only to the degree to which both 
teacher and institution are willing to 
recognize that continuing appraisal is 
just as important as continuing execu- 
tion, and that healthy criticism is 
evidence of growth. 

It must also be obvious to those who 
view the entire educational scene in 
relation to the pressing demands of 
our democratic life that one of our 
greatest weaknesses is neglect of the 
critical or evaluative element in 
American education. 

Only a few reasons for this condition 
can be enumerated here. A protec- 
tive organizational philosophy, stem- 
ming from the booster slogans of 
chambers of commerce has long been 
nourished by superintendents of 
schools, boards of trustees, and college 
and university presidents, to protect 
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the budget in public schools and to 
stimulate large gifts in private agen- 
cies. Safety of the budget rather than 
instruction seems to be the supreme 
purpose of current education. The 
natural sensitivity of professional 
pressure groups to critical examina- 
tion of their plans and proposals for 
the schools in their own interests was 
aptly expressed some years ago by 
an educational lobbyist for the Amer- 
ican Vocational Association, when he 
stated that “‘no educator should 
criticize anything that another edu- 
cator does.” 

As a result of both direct and indi- 
rect pressures from administrators 
and the organized teaching profession, 
teacher-training agencies are produc- 
ing technically well-trained but poorly 
educated teachers for the elementary 
and secondary schools. These teach- 
ers are institutionally shielded from 
developing much intellectual curi- 
osity, let alone a critical sense. After 
a few years of service many of them 
actually try to establish a boycott on 
new ideas by rejecting even the read- 
ing of articles or publications whose 
views do not coincide reassuringly 
with their own. Professional or lay 
speakers who present criticisms of 
professional or institutional practices 
seldom play return engagements in 
the same state. 

Much more serious in terms of edu- 
cational ultimates has been the 
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successful rise since 1920 of the 
managerial type of university admin- 
istration, separate from and independ- 
ent of the faculties, which, through 
control of professional promotion and 
salary increments, has reduced once- 
independent teachers to subservient 
and, as Howard Mumford Jones indi- 
cates in Education and World Tragedy, 
tired scholars. He says, 


Desire for security among professors is 
as understandable as the desire for security 
among other Americans in a troubled era. 
Among college people the incidence of 
economic insecurity is high. . . . More- 
over, for the past fifteen or twenty years 
the colleges as institutions have been 
tossed on the seas of depression, the 
draft, war, government control... . 
Faculty members . . . who taught round 
the clock before, during and after the 
war are, if anything, more fatigued as a 
group than colleagues who had the stimu- 
lus of military contact. The intellectual 
climate of the last two decades has not 
been conducive to genuinely philosophic 
thought on educational problems. It 
somehow seems easier in an uncertain 
world to sink back into the comfortable 
arms of history.! 


Neither criticism nor the critic is a 
popular aspect of American educa- 
tion. It is more comfortable and 
financially much more profitable to 
“follow the organizational line.” As 
a result, the Ayreses, Beards, Bodes, 
Bobbitts, Cattells, Courtises, Deweys, 
Lynds, Rices, and Thorndikes are 
raraé aves. 


HEN an 


individual is sufh- 


ciently courageous to be willing 
to risk his peace and comfort, his 
economic status, the possible loss of 
professional friends, and a “viewing 


Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1946. p. 84. 
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with alarm” by rigid institutionalists 
and organizationalists, it is news 
which merits consideration and study, 
Probably the most outstanding and 
consistent critic of the American edy. 
cational scene since 1914 has been 
Porter Sargent of Boston, who is also 
a national authority on the private 
school. Always interesting, always 
stimulating, Charles A. Beard com. 
plained that he “keeps me up at night 
following the shooting stars and won- 
dering what is to come next.” 

He has no classroom, no institu. 
tional affiliation, no organizational 
status and, actually, not even a 
Ph.D.! In the purely technical or 
academic sense, this lack makes him 
not quite competent to the conven- 
tional academic mind. 

The question frequently asked by 
educators who come into initial con- 
tact with his work is “‘Who is Porter 
Sargent? How did he develop such 
courage, tenacity and, in general, 
pretty sound critical ability?” A 
decade of progressively closer per- 
sonal and professional relations with 
this pragmatic realist has given the 
writer considerable knowledge of the 
man and better insight into his work. 

Porter Sargent was born in Brook- 
lyn on June 6, 1872, and spent his 
boyhood years in the New York area, 
where his earliest scientific interests 
were stimulated by studying the rock 
excavations for various building oper- 
ations. During adolescence he lived 
in southern California, where sec- 
ondary-school facilities were sketchy, 
and, as a result, his formal schooling 
was brief and supplemented by some 
tutoring with an unusually inspiring 
teacher. 

At nineteen he came to Cambridge 
and persuaded President Charles H. 
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PORTER SARGENT 


Eliot that he was worthy of admit- 
tance despite the absence of the high- 
school diploma. Porter Sargent was 
suficiently mature to know exactly 
what he wanted to do when he entered 
Harvard. Here he received inspira- 
tion from Shaler, Norton, and James, 
and learned the scientific method from 
Mark, Farlow, and others. He was 
brilliant but most unorthodox. As 
an uninhibited extrovert, he merely 
ignored rules. Outside of class he 
tutored and held assistantships simul- 
taneously in comparative anatomy 
and botany, for which Harvard paid 
him $300 each. 

After graduation he became a mas- 
ter in science at the Browne and 
Nichols School in Cambridge, and did 
consistent and competent graduate 
research in neurology at Harvard, 
publishing ten scientific papers and 
monographs which were read princi- 
pally by three persons, a Pole, a New 
Zealander, and a Czech, an outcome 
that raised certain doubts in his mind. 

If Porter Sargent had been the 
normally conventional individual who 
completed the Bachelor’s degree cum 
laude in three years, he would then 
have taken his doctorate and emerged 
in 1900 as a well-conditioned Ph.D., 
and now would probably be an 
emeritus professor of biology or neu- 
tology with many properly edited but 
infrequently read scholarly mono- 
graphs to his credit. American democ- 
racy would have lost one of its most 
independent and brilliant educators. 

At first he decided to be conven- 
tional and, after part of his major 
research in neurology had been ac- 
cepted and published, he presented 
himself for the Ph.D. oral examina- 
tions. The one examining professor, 
who had long been unfriendly, asked 
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a question about the course of neurons 
which in his lectures some years 
before he had copied on the black- 
board from a well-known textbook. 
Candidate Sargent said he could not 
remember the answer but knew where 
to find it in the same book from which 
the professor had been copying. This 
unorthodox answer so excited his 
examining committee that Sargent 
was advised to study up his lecture 
notes and come back again the next 
year. But Sargent decided he had 
something better to do and shook the 
dust of Cambridge from his feet in 
1904, after eleven years at the school 
which, he stated later, “nearly ruined 
me for life.” 


IS attitude toward Harvard since 

has been that of a fond father 
who believes in the adage about 
chastising the best-loved. It is also 
possible that his slightly misty, ideal- 
istic, undergraduate image of Harvard 
makes him more sensitive to short- 
comings and weaknesses that one’s 
idol should not display. If an outsider 
wants a quick and not always com- 
pletely objective argument from Sar- 
gent, it is merely necessary to make a 
few derogatory remarks about the 
Cambridge institution. 

Romantically in love with a young 
woman who wanted to travel, he 
left the microscope permanently, and 
in 1904 organized the Sargent Travel 
School for Boys, for rich men’s 
sons who wanted “the grand tour” 
so inherently a part of young Bos- 
tonian Brahmins’ education, and went 
around the world for ten years. The 
tours alternated between spending 
a year in Europe and circumnavigat- 
ing the globe. Much of the loot of his 


years in the Orient is now housed at 
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his century-old Brookline home, which 
stands in the midst of an interesting 
garden with many Oriental plants. 

The boys got a lot of education, and 
so did Porter Sargent. In fact, he 
considers this decade of studying and 
interpreting peoples, their arts and 
religions, the most fruitful period of 
his growth. After ten years, the first 
World War interfered with his trav- 
els, so he started the Handbook of 
Private Schools, the authoritative pub- 
lication in its field. 

Although private-school headmas- 
ters like to give the impression that 
their chief job is to sit back and ward 
off eager parents who desire the special 
privileges of snob education for their 
offspring, the reverse is more gener- 
ally true. With the exception of a few 
“name” schools that are also heavily 
endowed, not only do most of these 
private agencies have their own ex- 
pensive recruiting bureaus, but a large 
number still maintain relations with 
private procurement agencies that 
beat the bushes for private-school 
fodder and promote private education 
to parents on a price basis. For each 
prospect finally enrolled, they receive 
a healthy commission, much more 
than a mere honorarium. 

Porter Sargent quickly noted these 
conditions and decided to organize a 
private-school consulting service for 
parents which would tell the truth 
about the schools and attempt child 
placement in the organization best 
suited to the individual as well as to 
the parent’s purse. He refused to 
take a fee from the school but instead 
charged the parent for this special 
service. 

The headmasters did not like it 
because of criticisms their schools 
received and because of the utter 
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independence of this man who could 
be neither bribed nor cajoled. The 
parents did like it, and so the head. 
masters were powerless. This ap. 
praisal service has undoubtedly been 
responsible for many cleanups and 
improvements in private secondary 
education since 1914. 

A reformed headmaster, James H. S, 
Fair, now at Far Hills, New Jersey, 
recently wrote, 

I always enjoy your writings and agree 
with most of what you say. What a 
bunch of cowards most educators are, 
especially in private schools, when they 
are swamped by administrative and 
financial problems. I was one of those 
cowardly headmasters and regret it fully. 


Some people wonder why persons 
interested in private schools think so 
much of the Sargent Handbook. With 
full appreciation of the administrative 
mind, there are possibly two answers. 
Either they do not read the com- 
placency-shaking Forewords, or the 
blunt honesty of the author has 
developed so great a parental con- 
fidence in his product that they dare 
do little save tolerate the situation 
while figuratively holding their noses. 


FTER all, a handbook, even one 

on private schools, is a handbook, 
continuingly useful and profitable to 
the publisher, the schools, and the 
parents, but not too creative nor 
engrossing an activity, once the initial 
pattern has been set. Soon Sargent’s 
scientific curiosity led him to reading 
what was being written and done 
about education. His annual Fore- 
words to the Handbook of Private 
Schools gradually evolved into the 
most comprehensive critiques of edu- 
cation published anywhere. His can- 
did treatment of vested interests, of 
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PORTER SARGENT 


educational cant, of stuffed shirts, 
of the tradition-encrusted academic 
mind and, above all, the sacred cows 
of privilege and tradition brought 
them into more prominence with each 
succeeding edition. 

Sargent’s boldly critical attitude 
has been such that conventional pub- 
lishers feared libel suits. His demands 
as to format were so expensive that 
publishing houses would not under- 
take to print his writings. Thus he 
was forced to become his own 
publisher. 

As he advanced in years and under- 
standing, his scientific approach to 
problems, his brilliant mind, his keen 
and deep zest for life, and his hatred of 
sham gradually grew into a fabric from 
whose intricate patterns emerges a 
strange combination of a successful 
New England man of business, pub- 
lisher, editor, author, poet, and 
teacher. As teacher, his audience is 
made up of the thinking and question- 
ing adults who believe in the liberation 
of the mind and the unity of mankind. 

During the past decade, the annual 
critiques and other solid books, in- 


_ duding one of poetry, that pour 


steadily from Porter Sargent’s pen 
have developed a growing and regular 
More than ten thousand 
people buy his books every year, and 
an estimated forty thousand more 


| lok over their shoulders to read with- 


out meeting the admission price. It 
matters little to Sargent, who wants 
to make educators and laymen think, 
and in this wholesome objective he is 
succeeding to a degree probably 


| undreamed of when he wrote his first 


Foreword. 

Although initial contact with Porter 
Sargent may leave one with the sur- 
ce impression that he is a perennial 
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pessimist, he might better be consid- 
ered a realistic optimist. In his own 
words, 


. there is nothing wrong with the world 
as God made it. The only thing wrong is 
the people in it, and there is nothing 
much wrong with them except their 
behavior, the way they regard one 
another and the fetters and blinders they 
put upon their fellows. We have made in 
this Garden of Eden a fetid cesspool in 
which hate breeds ignorance.? 


He believes strongly in the biologic 
and scientific approach to education 
and is not enthusiastic about the 
scholar who is a collector of “antiques 
ard old junk.” In Mad or Muddled, 
he further concludes that it is educa- 
tion, not the people, that is at fault: 


The world is not mad. But the people 
have been miseducated, misled, misin- 
formed. They are filled with unnecessary 
and unfounded fears. They are muddled. 
. . . The damage has been done by men 
of good intent but of limited vision and 
narrow views, uninformed in matters of 
fundamental import to the human race. 
The people have been confused by those 
in control, who, caught in dilemmas and 
blind alleys, are endeavoring to muddle 
through. The cure is to lift the lid, 
let in the light, do away with secret 
skulduggery.* 


In War and Education Sargent 
shows that “‘without our present sys- 
tem of education we could not have 
our current system of wars.’ This 
was followed by a weightier volume 
which served to prove his thesis by a 
review of educational writings from 
1920 to 1940, in which he showed how 
successfully the system had worked. 
Between Two Wars: the Failure of 
Education is a distinct and highly 


2Unidentified. 
‘Boston: Porter Sargent, 1947. p. 189. 
‘Unidentified. 
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valid critique of education, a coura- 
geous and devastating attempt to 
clear away the hampering trappings. 
For those teachers whose intellectual 
curiosity has not been completely 
conditioned by institutional “‘train- 
ing” or constricting, autocratic, or- 
ganizational practice, here is rich 
meat for slow and thoughtful reading, 
for reflection, and for serious discus- 
sion with equally alert and concerned 
colleagues. It might well form the 
basis for an advanced seminar in 
education. Under capable direction, 
mastery of this book would be an 
education in itself. 

Franklin Bobbitt, professor emeri- 
tus of the University of Chicago, 
describes this volume and other 
works as 


. anthologies, they are better for ref- 
erence than for consecutive reading. They 
are good to dip into when the crust of 
one’s complacency becomes too indurated, 
or when the fires of one’s humanitarian 
zeal burn low. They are awakeners. 
They are fuses or detonators to the emo- 
tions that energize one’s thoughts.® 


HE weight of critical opinion 

concerning the value of his gen- 
eration-long critical contributions is 
unusually favorable. This fact should 
not be interpreted as implying either 
general professional acceptance or 
approval. He has been variously 
called by his critics “‘a fugitive from 
Harvard,” “‘the Cassandra of Ameri- 
can education,” and the “gloomy 
Dean of Beacon Street.” Many other 
educators whose writings have been 
functionally analyzed by Porter Sar- 
gent undoubtedly hold stronger opin- 
ions but may feel it unwise or 
unprofitable to argue with one so 


®School and Society, LXII (January 26, 1946), p. 68. 
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eager and able to maintain his point of 
view. One example may be cited, 
When a great publishing corpora. | 
tion, disturbed at his revelation that | 
they were not living up to their own 
announced ethical standards, sent 
their lawyers to him with threat of 


legal action, he drew them out and | 


responded by saying “I have much 
more to bring out. Make the sum 
substantial. We will divide the prof. | 
its.” As a result, these protesters 
desisted, because what they wanted 
was soul balm in the form of an 
apology, not a fight. At this, Porter | 
Sargent is sad because he feels he 
has missed some valuable publicity 
which a legal airing of the issues 
might furnish him. His motto seems 
to be: “I am always ready to explain 
and apologize. Let him who is lit. 
erate read and profit by it.” 

Brief selection of constructive criti- 
cism and description may better help 
toorient Porter Sargent’s contribution. | 

Everett B. Sackett, writing in the 
Harvard Educational Review in 1939 | 
on Human Affairs, states that 


to chuckle and catch new gleams of light 
as one reads Porter Sargent is easy. But 
the light is the blinding, fleeting glare of 
a lightning flash. Prominent features of 
the landscape leap at us with upraised 
fist, then disappear. The steady revealing 
light of the sun, enabling us to see the | 
whole landscape in its proper perspective, | 
is not there. Human Affairs reads like | 
the compilation of a newspaper columnist, | 
but a far more thoughtful and intelligent | 
columnist than it is our privilege to have | 
read. Probably a better comparison | 
would be with a collection of book reviews | 
done in the that-reminds-me manner of | 
the late William McAndrew . . . whose 
gift for increasing liberality with age Mr. 
Sargent salutes.® 


64 review. Vol. IX (March, 1939), p- 254 
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PORTER SARGENT 


Edmund A. Opitz, in the New 
England Quarterly for September, 
1947, considers that 


what Porter Sargent says... is im- 
portant, but not so important as what he 
is. He is an independent and intelligent 
dissenter, a type once thought to be 
rather characteristic of New England and 
of which we were justly proud. It is our 
misfortune and the country’s that this 
type is now rare....He keeps his 
thinking open at both ends. . . . He is 
one of our best provokers of thought. .. .” 


And E.I.F. Williams, editor of the 
Educational Forum, wrote in the 
November, 1947, issue that his work 


can always be depended upon to be fear- 
less, thoughtful and analytical. He takes 
delight in his role as gadfly to a smug 
teaching profession which tends to take a 
recumbent position on vital issues.® 


HE publications of Porter Sar- 

gent are sufficiently stirring to 
produce a steady stream of letters. 
Russell Myers of the State Univer- 
sity of lowa feels that his 


writings represent amazing penetration. 
With courageous leaders like yourself 
driving more and more wedges into the 
medieval bulwark of present-day educa- 
tion, there is every hope that the fortress 
will soon capitulate and clear the way for 
advances in education and world orienta- 
tion such as few have dared to dream of.® 


H. J. Muller of Indiana University, 
geneticist and Nobel prize winner, is 
encouraged 


to see how undauntedly you have contin- 
ued to struggle . . . for progressive edu- 
cation and all that it implies. It is to be 
hoped that your work will serve as a sort 
of crystallization nucleus to help in the 
consolidation of the large body of pro- 
gressive opinion that undoubtedly exists, 
"A review. Vol. XXX, pp. 423-24. 


*A review. Vol. XII, p. 114. 
From a letter to Porter Sargent, May 22, 1948. 
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as in a super-saturated solution, even in 
the academic world. However, as you 
know, the little nuclei that try to form 
within that world are usually destroyed 
before they can get very far, by the 
corrosive influences emanating from reac- 
tionary economic interest.” 


S. E. Torsten Lund, University of 
Oklahoma, finds himself in general 
agreement with Porter Sargent. In 
his opinion, 
our schools and school leaders must 
accept a good deal of blame for the gen- 
eral attitude of the American people. 
Faced, as we are, with radically new 
demands to assume a world réle, we find 
ourselves woefully unprepared, narrow in 
viewpoint, lacking even the beginnings of 
understanding the needs and problems of 
the various peoples on this earth." 


And Frank Freidel of Vassar Col- 
lege considers 


your books magnificent reading and I’m 
going through them in high glee. You do 
indeed cut away a vast tangle of brush 
choking our academic forests. . . . Not 
only these books but also the sinister 
rumor that you do not feel that the ulti- 
mate purpose of all education should be 
to turn out cannon-fodder raises you 
high in my estimation. I shall see to it 
that your books circulate widely among 
the Vassar faculty.” 


ODAY at seventy-seven, when 

most teachers have long since 
fallen back on the solace of inadequate 
annuities, the subtle and constant 
reassurance of their wives, and the 
somnolent armchair in thoroughly 
self-appreciative retrospect before the 
comforting open fire, this man works 
from two in the afternoon until early 
in the morning seven days a week and 

[Continued on page 225] 


From a letter to Porter Sargent, April 29, 1948. 
From a letter to Porter Sargent, April 4, 1948. 
'2From a letter to Porter Sargent, April 30, 1948. 








Facts versus Implications 


By ROY P. FAIRFIELD 


Broadening the Student's Understanding through Relationships 


OVERS of Dickens may recall 
| DE admonition with which 
Thomas Gradgrind sent Mr. 
M’Choakumchild into the world to 
teach: 


Now, what I want is, Facts. Teach 
these boys and girls nothing but Facts. 
Facts alone are wanted in life. Plant 
nothing else, and root out everything else. 
You can only form the minds of reasoning 
animals upon Facts: nothing else will ever 
be of any service to them... . Stick 
to Facts, Sir! 


Every schoolboy must think that this 
philosophy of education is still the 
guiding principle by which educators 
operate their institutions. At the 
high-school level, teacher after teacher 
grills class after class on assignment 
after assignment to see if the students 
have the facts. Visiting a high-school 
class in English recently, I heard a 
teacher virtually machine-gun a class 
with questions to evoke assorted 
answers of a factual nature. Not 
once was anything said about the 
implications of those facts. Nor did 
she attempt to relate the knowledge, 
which pertained to Ivanhoe, to the 
main stream of history. Even worse, 
nothing whatever was said about the 
relationship of the problems suggested 
by Scott’s novel to those of our own 
civilization. Facts were drawn out 
for facts’ sake alone. 

Often college teachers are equally 


\Hard Times. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Company, 1934. p. 1. (Everyman Library). 
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guilty. Technical institutions may | 
be excused, since the very nature of | 
mathematical, physical, and chemical | 
knowledge is factual. It is imperative | 
that scientists have a certain factual | 
frame of reference if they expect to | 
compete in our society. Instructors | 
in the humanities have no excuse for | 
such an inordinate emphasis upon 
facts. How long will a student | 
remember which Greek threw the 
first spear in the Peloponnesian War 
or how many miles of railroad were | 
laid in New York State during the 
1880's? The case against factual. | 
mindedness does not stop at the | 
college level. Many of our graduate | 
schools seem to be embarked upon a | 
program to produce perambulating 
encyclopedias called Doctors of Philos- | 
ophy, some of whom would have | 
difficulty in stating clearly the very 
nature of philosophy. At one large 
eastern university there is one course 
required for the Ph.D. in which ten 
thousand facts (one disgusted student 
counted them) must be learned if a 
person expects to earn a respectable | 
mark. Implications are minimized. 
To state categorically that facts are | 
unnecessary would be as fallacious as 
to claim that they are all-important. | 
The educated person must master | 
some factual material for both per- | 
sonal and job consumption. No self- 
respecting individual would expect to | 
do otherwise. The charges being 
made here are against the undue 
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FACTS VERSUS IMPLICATIONS 


emphasis upon fact with a minimum 
stress upon implications at all levels 
of learning in America. 

It is difficult to say where the root 
of this problem lies. Our textbooks 
have a tendency to accumulate large 
bodies of material, which is spilled 
across hundreds of uninterestingly 
printed, highly glossed pages, often 
with a minimum amount of interpreta- 
tion or suggestion as to the pos- 
sible significance of this information.’ 
Emphasis upon objective research, 
especially in the social sciences, has 
undoubtedly done much to dehuman- 
ize this phase of learning. But there 
seems to be a further cause for the 
disproportionate emphasis upon fact. 
A nation obsessed with doing rather 
than being, a people interested in 
action rather than thinking, we tend 
to value the tangibles which can be 
measured in terms of dollars, miles, 
pounds, and so on, because our 
experience is so closely bound to 
dollars, miles, and pounds of this, 
that, and the other. Consequently, 
our young men and women eagerly 
grasp the concrete “realities” pre- 
sented by their teachers, for these 
factualisms are easily grasped. Give 
your students something concrete 
which they can write into their 
notebooks, especially in outline form, 
and they will scribble frantically and 
stay awake. Suggest the implica- 
tions of a certain concatenation of 
facts and they will often fall asleep. 
By the time students reach the 
college level, it is almost too late to 
change their outlook. 

More specifically, this generaliza- 
tion may be pointed up by replies 
which I received on a recent examina- 


*See Harold J. Laski’s remarks about “the cult 
of the textbook” (The American Democracy. New 
York: Viking Press, 1948. p. 380). 
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tion in Western intellectual history, a 
course of the general-education vari- 
ety. I asked for a discussion of the 
modern theory of matter without 
suggesting which approach my stu- 
dents should take. I wanted to see 
how much my integrated approach had 
“sunk in.” The answer of one eco- 
nomics major is representative of the 
average reply: 

The modern theory of matter states 
that matter is wave motions in a four 
dimensional space-time. My objection 
to this is that it is easy to say, but that 
it has very little significance for me and 
probably for many others. I can look at 
everything around me and say, “So 
everything is wave motions,” but this 
affects me very little. It is interesting 
to know, but other than that it has little 
significance for me. Men of science, 
such as Einstein, are so far removed 
from the average person that it seems as 
if we are a generation or two behind. 
I can’t see why knowing a thing to be 
true and not being able to apply it, or see 
any real usefulness in it, is going to help 
the average person much. 


And all this after my having spent 
hours suggesting the philosophical, 
aesthetic, political, economic, and 
social implications of discoveries in 
nuclear physics! The reply, how- 
ever, reflects the utilitarian, sense- 
dominated facet of the American 
character; yet, paradoxically enough, 
if the American were strictly utili- 
tarian, he would recognize that sur- 
vival itself may be geared to the very 
nature of matter. 

Perhaps it is only fair to the student 
to observe that a few people answered 
the question differently. One young 
woman wrote: 

Man’s place in the universe is made 


even more infinitesimal by the fact that 
he cannot grasp absolute facts of time 
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and space and that the only constant is 
the speed of light, which itself is the 
expending of energy. In fact, the more 
I think about the whole thing, the more 
the implications do seem vast and sort 
of frightening. . . . 


Of course, the motive in suggesting 
the broader implications of factual 
material is not to frighten but to give 
the citizen-to-be a larger frame of 
reference for more intelligent thought 
and action. 


HE strictly factual approach to 

knowledge, whereby dates, names 
of authors, books, politicians, gen- 
erals, characters in plays, drugs, and 
the letter of the laws are learned— 
perhaps with the sole hope that the 
course may be passed—is an outright 
betrayal of the student’s implicit 
trust in education. Such information 
will be retained no longer than an 
unused foreign language. In them- 
selves these facts will do little to give 
men and women adequate criteria by 
which to think about and act upon 
the events of their age. Still further, 
if these facts are limited to a par- 
ticular area of thought such as 
economics, English literature, history, 
chemistry, or anthropology—to call 
only a few of the ever-lengthening roll 
of specialized studies—the student’s 
point of view becomes even more dis- 
torted. He does not have the funda- 
mental awareness that developments 
in one area may have profound effect 
upon those in another field. Then, 
too, human automatons, not human 
beings, are produced by this dehuman- 
izing process. 

To be concrete, though necessarily 
sketchy: It is one thing to learn the 
principles of capitalism, to study the 
statistics which reflect its impact upon 
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American life, and to praise it as a 
means by which our nation has 
become the richest in the world. 
But to make no comparative refer. 
ences to communism, socialism, and 
the other economic isms, to say 
nothing about its flaws as a system, 
to side-step the ethical (or unethical) 
implications of vested interest, to 
dodge the social malpractices often 
resulting from capitalism, is to study 
our economic system in a vacuum. 
Yet, the ultraconservative forces in 
America would have us do just that! 
Or in the study of literature, to regard 
Homer, Shakespeare, or Voltaire as 
quaint bits of antiquity, without 
noting the criticism of life which 
they expressed or without discussing 
the impact which their writing has 
had upon the growth of the human 
spirit, is to lead to a squeamish kind 
of intellectual sterility, or art purely 
for art’s sake with little attempt to 
humanize the student. If the chem- 
istry or biology major learns all that 
is to be known about vitamins per se, 
he will still betray his ignorance if he 
does not realize that these scientific 
discoveries, along with allied develop- 
ments, have lengthened the life span, 
which has social consequences (as 
the population increases), which has 
political implications (New Deal social 
security, Dr. Townsend), which has 
economic repercussions (reduction of 
spending by older age groups). 

In returning, finally, to the fact 
that the modern conception of mat- 
ter is many intellectual leagues re- 
moved from Newton’s theory, the 
most profound implications of all 
should be etched with acid in the 
minds of today’s students. What 
implications result from the fact that 
any attempt to isolate the electron, 
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meson, and other parts of the atom 
lads only to “‘misplaced concrete- 
ness”? That the release of energy 
from the atom takes place at the rate 
of mc? ‘The impact upon aesthetics, 
either consciously or subconsciously, 
culminates in a frenzy of seemingly 
unintelligible art; yet, if the scientist 
finds ultimate reality to be motion, 
why can the artist not depict the 
nude descending the staircase as so 
many vertical and horizontal lines in 
motion? Metaphysics, of course, may 
also be affected by these discoveries 
in the heart of the atom, Democritus’ 
theory of hard, indivisible particles 
of matter having been exploded for 
all time at Los Alamos, Nagasaki, 
and Hiroshima. But perhaps more 
significant to the average man for, 
after all, it may mean the very 
survival of all men, is the application 
of this knowledge about the atom to 
the everyday world: the political, 
economic, and social—yes, even reli- 
gious—spheres in which he lives. 
Unless some way is found to control 
this energy, the history of man may 
be but a memory, with nobody left 
to remember it! If the energy is 
controlled and the results distributed 
equally, it may bring untold benefits 
to man; if left in the hands of a 
single person or interest, unparalleled 
slavery. If the average person can 
find no hope, he may throw religion, 
ethics, and morals overboard, ulti- 
mately descending to the animal he 
once was. These are only a few of 
the implications which might be 
suggested. The teacher who mini- 
mizes their importance pursues a 
highly irresponsible course of action. 

There is some hope to be gained 


Whitehead, Alfred North. Science and the 
World. New York: Macmillan Company, 
1945. pp. 75ff. 
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from the attitude which some of the 
traditionally lab-chained scientists 
have taken toward their discoveries. 
That all are not aware of the horri- 
fying implications is clearly shown 
by the necessity for one of the 
more conscious—and conscientious— 
to write an anonymous article in the 
Christian Century (June 16, 1948) 
condemning the scientists’ claim that 
they are not responsible for their 
discoveries. “Certainly they are 
responsible ... ,” he says. ‘“‘Cer- 
tainly they can control how their 
new scientific principles are utilized; 
certainly they have to consider the 
implications of their research and 
not merely strive blindly for facts, 
facts, facts.’’é 

But we cannot expect scientists or 
lawyers, doctors or politicians, or any 
other group of people to strive for 
anything more than facts if we as 
educators do not challenge the stu- 
dent’s imagination as well as his 
sense of responsibility in suggesting 
the implications to be drawn from 
existing knowledge. If knowledge is 
to become wisdom, it must take on 
this added glow, not be enshrouded 
in the deluding nimbus of more facts. 
To effect this greater emphasis upon 
implications demands more imagi- 
native eftort on the part of every 
teacher. It involves a fearless cross- 
ing of outmoded departmental lines, 
which have been more heavily fortified 
by each succeeding, autonomy-minded 
department head. This is not the 
time for establishing boundaries in 
the human mind, when horizons of the 
intellectual as well as the physical 
world are being pushed back in all 

[Continued on page 226] 


‘Anonymous. “Scientists—Our Modern Mer- 
cenaries,” Christian Century, LXV (June 16, 1948), 
p- 598. 








In-Service Education of the 


College 


Faculty 


By AMY M. GILBERT 


An Effective Technique Used by the Associated Colleges of Upper New York 


cently claimed the attention of 

educators as an effective means 
of developing a college faculty. The 
fourth volume of the Report of the 
President’s Commission on Higher 
Education has warned that American 
colleges and universities will be “‘con- 
fronted with an acute shortage of 
faculty members.” To meet the quan- 
titative and qualitative demands 
imposed by this anticipated deficit, 
the Commission has made, among 
other recommendations, the proposal 
that faculty personnel should be pro- 
vided with effective programs of 
in-service education. 

The Associated Colleges of Upper 
New York is a corporation which has 
already demonstrated the feasibility 
of such a plan. It attributes a large 
part of its success to its pioneering in 
this type of endeavor on the college 
level. How this plan for mutual 
in-service education of teachers de- 
veloped and how it operated is a 
fascinating story. 

This organization had its inception 
in 1946, when the existing facilities for 
higher education in New York state 
could not be expanded sufficiently to 
meet the postwar demand of veterans 
and high-school graduates. A new 
college, offering the first two years of 
college work in curriculums that would 


| Peca: education has re- 


enable the students who attended it to 
transfer to the established colleges, 
was jointly sponsored by the state 


government and the private colleges | 
of the state. A board of trustees, | 


soon to be comprised of nineteen 
college presidents and the superin- 
tendent of schools in New York City, 
was incorporated by the Board of 
Regents, and, while the members 
served as individuals, they were ina 





sense representatives of all of the | 
colleges of the Association of Colleges 


and Universities of the State of New 
York. Never before has any college 


had such an unusual board of trustees! | 


As college presidents, the members 


brought all their wisdom and knowl | 


edge of educational matters to bear 
upon the undertaking at hand. 
These college presidents, faced with 
the necessity of creating a new college 
and enabling it to function within a 


period of a few months, recognized the 


fact that procedures would have to 
depart from the normal. To execute 
and co-ordinate the plans outlined by 
them, they wisely chose as president a 
man who combined educational and 
industrial experience. Asa S. Knowles 
had been not only a college professor 
and dean but also a textbook writer 
and consultant in the field of indus- 
trial management. It was natural for 


a man with such a background to | 
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adapt to the creation of a college some 
of the techniques for quick organiza- 
tion of enterprises demonstrated many 
times in industry. 

In the short period of six weeks and 
in face of war shortages, the physical 
plants of military installations at the 
Sampson Naval Training Station, the 
Rhoads General Hospital, and the 
Plattsburg Barracks were converted 
for use as Sampson College, Mohawk 
College, and Champlain College; 
thousands of applications of students 
were processed; admission standards 
were set up; student bodies were 
assembled; housing for students, fac- 
ulty, and other persons connected 
with the institution was provided; 
a teaching faculty of nearly four 
hundred was recruited; curriculums 
were agreed upon; equipment was 
procured; a library was assembled on 
each campus; textbooks were chosen 
and ordered; administrative and aca- 
demic relationships of personnel were 
charted; and campus student facilities 
were set up. 

One of the staggering problems was 
the recruitment of a faculty adequate 
in training and ability to teach on the 
college level in competition with the 
traditional, established colleges which 
were all expanding their own faculties 
in order to enroll more students in 
the emergency. 


ROM a list compiled by the State 

Department of Education in 
anticipation of the teacher shortage 
in the general state program, a few 
who were qualified for college teaching 
were selected, but a quick realization 
of the tremendous need made the use 
of additional sources imperative. The 
help of teachers’ agencies from Boston 
to Chicago was enlisted; the place- 
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ment offices of universities were asked 
for assistance in rounding up capable 
candidates; the United States Employ- 
ment Service was used to uncover 
personnel to do specialized jobs on the 
staff; graduate schools were canvassed; 
the records of the Army and Navy in 
New York City were examined for 
information about candidates who 
had been interviewed to teach in G.I. 
universities abroad but had declined 
appointment; and Washington agen- 
cies were approached when advanced 
information indicated that staff mem- 
bers were about to be released. 

Almost every candidate was inter- 
viewed personally. Statements were 
put in the press a few days or a week 
in advance that President Knowles or 
his representatives would be in New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago, or other 
large cities on certain days to inter- 
view applicants. Teachers College, 
Columbia University, lent facilities in 
the Horace Mann School for the 
interviewing in New York City. The 
response was enormous. 

By all these methods, a large 
heterogeneous faculty was employed. 
There were persons with Doctors’ 
degrees, with and without experience; 
there were persons with Masters’ 
degrees with a great deal of experi- 
ence; there were successful high-school 
teachers and principals who had 
qualifications for college work; there 
were individuals with experience in 
industrial training; there were vet- 
erans who did not wish to return to 
their former positions; there were 
those who had had experience in 
teaching in the Army universities; 
there were those who welcomed an 
opportunity to make a change; there 
were those who, although retired, 
were still eager to teach. 
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All appointees were persons of good 
training and background, and some 
had had experience in college teaching, 
but many needed to be informed 
about the techniques of teaching 
mature veterans, and the necessary 
adaptations of their experience to 
academic situations. In-service edu- 
cation, long demonstrated as having 
value in industry, was the key to the 
solution of the problem. 

In-service education is predicated 
on the principle of making the most of 
available potentialities. Unlike prac- 
tice teaching, in which education of 
the individual is for his own develop- 
ment, in-service education has as its 
motivation the accomplishment of a 
task. It is a means to an end. It 
implies mutuality; it leans heavily 
upon the ability of the administrative 
leaders; it engenders a spirit of 
co-operation through participation of 
all concerned in the program; and it 
gives attention to material and human 
circumstances. It likewise has enough 
budgetary provision for the attain- 
ment of the goal. 


HE first step in the use of 
in-service education by the Asso- 
ciated Colleges of Upper New York 
was the employment of well-qualified 
persons as heads of departments for 
supervisory leadership. Almost all 
had Ph.D. degrees. They were rich 
in experience and conversant with 
the developments of the day. Late 
in the summer of 1946, they were 
convened in New York City and 
briefed concerning the aims and 
objectives of the Associated Colleges 
and the specific duties of each 
appointee. 
The initial plans for the academic 
work of each department claimed the 
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immediate attention of the heads, | 
Courses were decided upon, equivalent | 


to those of the colleges to which the 
students would transfer; textbooks 
were chosen; equipment was ordered; 
library books were chosen; and lab. 
oratories were planned. One of the 
essential principles of the Associated 
Colleges was that all work on the 
three campuses at Champlain College, 
Mohawk College, and Sampson Col- 
lege, and at the Collegiate Center at 
Middletown which was added later, 
had to be uniform. This meant that 
each head prepared initially a syllabus 
and assignment sheets for each course 
to see that the same work was covered 
by all, the same standards main- 
tained, the same guiding principles for 
marking followed, and the same 
quality of instruction developed. 

Early in the undertaking, the Presi- 
dent perfected his blueprint of person- 
nel relationships; and then, through 
conferences with the deans and heads 
of departments, a clear definition of 
functions and duties was arrived at. 
This information concerning duties 
was put into the hands of each head 
and administrative officer—a pro- 
cedure which in itself was unusual in 
education and produced a smoothly 
operating organization. 

The spirit of the college also 
enlisted the spontaneous and co- 
operative efforts of the teaching staff. 
The faculty members were given 4 
sense of belonging by the simple 
device of keeping them informed and 
of having them participate in the 
actual operation of the college. A 
series of bulletins from the president's 
office went to each faculty member, 
clarifying policy and administrative 
organization, defining duties, de- 
scribing procedure of operation, and 
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announcing enrollment figures and 
appointments of new staff members. 
Frequent faculty meetings, sometimes 
called at short notice, brought explana- 
tions of policies and objectives. 

Attention was also given to the 
intangibles of general environment. 
Forums for faculty discussions were 

anized, and a speech consultant, 
employed by the college, aided teachers 
with speech control and use of the 
voice in the classroom. 

The members of the faculty were 
soon drawn into policy-making indi- 
rectly. Through the representation 
of the head of the department on the 
Academic Council, made up of the 
deans and academic heads, and on the 
local College Council of local officials, 
their ideas were voiced. The faculty, 
to a man, was expected to assist in 
the advising of students, to help in 
the shaping of students’ academic 
programs, and to be on duty on 
actual registration days. The mem- 
bers thus were conversant with the 
problems and procedures of the college 
of which they were a part. This plan 
inspired loyalty and co-operation. 

Of special concern, of course, was 
the actual classroom performance of 
the teachers. The general scheme, 
as developed by all departments, 
embraced the following procedures: 

1. Individual conferences with instructors to 
offer suggestions 

2. Informal group conferences for sharing of 
ideas and comparing of notes 

3. Demonstrations of marking of papers, and 
study of comparative charts of the marks of 
all teachers of the same subject on each 
campus and on all of the campuses 

4. Encouragement of intervisitation and ob- 
servation of more experienced teachers 

§. Actual presentation of lesson content, in 
some instances, before material was pre- 
sented to students 

6. Training in phrasing of “quiz” questions 
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to state clearly what the student should do 
in the way of synthesis, analysis, and state- 
ment of accurate information 

7. Encouragement of self-evaluation 


Each department, however, had its 
special problems and developed its 
—_ techniques in carrying out 

ese procedures. In the English 
Department there was a group of 
instructors with good college back- 
ground and preparation. Some had 
had a great deal of practical experi- 
ence but others had had little. A 
sheet of instructions on how to 
evaluate themes was given to all 
members of the department, sug- 
gesting methods of reading papers 
and pointing out what should be 
looked for and what standards should 
be set. Special assistance was given 
the inexperienced instructors. In one 
group, when the first themes were 
marked, the resident head read the 
themes of one section of each of 
the instructors—a total of about a 
thousand—and picked out several 
handed in to each teacher to illustrate 
what had been missed. A written 
report was then sent to each instructor, 
and this was followed by a personal 
conference. These same instructors 
also met in groups of two and three 
and went over themes together to 
share each other’s ideas. 

In another group, sample themes in 
English were mimeographed just as 
they were written by the students, 
and were distributed to all of the 
teachers for marking. Then, in a 
group conference, the marks given 
the same theme by different teachers 
were compared, and the teachers 
justified their evaluations. 

During the semester, all themes 
which had been corrected by the 
students were kept accessible for a 
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spot check by the resident head. This 
whole process resulted in initiating 
the inexperienced teachers into the 
techniques and standards of marking 
and in establishing a more uniform 
system of marking in the department. 

The Engineering Drawing Depart- 
ment also had to give lectures to some 
of the teachers on the philosophy of 
their courses. There were some 
teachers in the Department who had 
had preparation in the industrial arts 
and technologies but were not familiar 
with the techniques of engineering 
drawing. There were others from 
industry and high schools who had to 
adjust their attitudes to the college 
situation. Some had rigid and inflex- 
ible routines of following lesson plans 
and did not realize the desirability in 
college work of stopping when it was 
expedient to clear up points and carry 
over part of the lesson to the next 
session. The man from industry might 
be inclined to overlook what he con- 
sidered to be unimportant detail. One 
group of teachers was asked to do the 
drawing that the students would have 
to do later, and keep running records 
of step-by-step procedures, noting the 
difficulties each teacher encountered. 
These records were then studied by 
the resident head of the Department 
and stumbling blocks were noted, for 
it could be anticipated that students 
would have difficulty at the same 
points. 

The Chemistry Department had to 
train its staff in new techniques. 
Since the Associated Colleges had no 
initial equipment, it was possible in 
chemistry to adopt the most up-to- 
date methods from the beginning. 
The semi-micro method, with its 
advantages of reduced cost of equip- 
ment and chemicals, less danger to the 
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student, and rapidity of reactions 
with greater accuracy, was adopted, 
This meant that the scale of operation 
required the use of liquids in drops 
instead of fluid ounces, and of solids 
as large as a grain of wheat instead 
of the size of an aspirin tablet. For 
many years, qualitative analysis had 
been taught by the semi-micro method 
by some institutions, a few univer. 
sities had been experimenting with 
semi-micro methods for teaching gen- 
eral chemistry, and one or two had 
been using the modified techniques 
in organic chemistry; but semi-micro 
methods had never been adopted in an 
integrated program for teaching chem- 
istry to undergraduate students. The 
Associated Colleges was probably the 
first institution to use these methods 
for general chemistry, qualitative and 
quantitative analysis, and organic 
chemistry, exclusively, and to make 
a well-integrated educational adapta- 
tion of an approved industrial tech- 
nique. Teachers had to be schooled 
in the new methods and then sent out 
to teach others in the organization. 

Since there was no manual available 
for the use of the semi-micro method 
in quantitative analysis, one had to be 
written. One of the associate pro- 
fessors who had become acquainted 
with semi-micro methods in his re- 
search prepared a manual of experi- 
ments and published it as the first 
Laboratory Manual for Quantitative 
Analysis by the Use of Semi-Micro 
Methods. 

In history and political science, the 
department head wrote brochures to 
orient both the teacher and _ the 
student to the fields of study. They 
contained definitions, statements of 
objectives and purposes, information 
on how to study, and suggestions on 
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taking notes and on the format of 
term papers. Group meetings were 
held with the teachers to unify the 
direction of the teaching and the 

ints of view concerning the philos- 
ophy of the work. A syllabus and 
assignment sheets were distributed, 
but teachers were warned that these 
were elastic and only at specified dates 
did the classes all have to reach the 
same coverage. As the work pro- 
gressed, group conferences of those 
teaching the same subject resulted in 
the sharing of experience, modifica- 
tions of the schedules, and suggestions 
concerning textbooks. The group also 
met for the common drafting of the 
“quiz” questions for all sections of 
the same course, and this give-and- 
take brought each teacher an aware- 
ness of the methods, ideas, and 
performance of the rest. 

A new approach to state and local 
government grew out of this demo- 
cratic process. The course was changed 
from the usual one with textbook 
material to one with literature gleaned 
from all forty-eight states, field work, 
and one period of the week devoted 
to an assembly for speeches by 
actual officeholders of the state and 
community. 

The Physical Education Depart- 
ment put emphasis on a variety of 
carry-over sports, and made coaches 
into teachers; teachers in the depart- 
ments of business administration and 
industrial management had many 
conferences on all three campuses; and 
the Department of Student Personnel 
Administration trained an effective 
staff by indoctrination and by par- 
ticipation in all aspects of the work. 

The development of the in-service 
education of all departments called 
for appropriate budgetary provisions, 
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and in this there was farseeing admin- 
istrative leadership. Heads were paid 
for their supervisory work and were 
relieved of part of their teaching. 
They were enabled to travel to all of 
the campuses to see that the work was 
progressing satisfactorily. Teachers 
were called into conference on differ- 
ent campuses with expenses paid. 
Books were put into the library for 
the aid and assistance of teachers 
exclusively. Journals of the profes- 
sional associations were sent to the 
departments concerned before they 
were put on the racks in the library. 
Teachers were given assistance with 
traveling expenses so that they could 
attend professional meetings in their 
field of specialization. 

The success of the whole program is 
attested by the early accreditation of 
the Associated Colleges and by the 
transfer of students to other colleges 
with credit for work accomplished and 
no loss of status. 

The Associated Colleges developed 
a first-class functional faculty by 
means of in-service education. Many 
of its teachers, now considered among 
the best, would not have succeeded 
without the kindly assistance of the 
supervisor. 

More important, perhaps, than 
these attainments is the fact that the 
Associated Colleges’ experiment ‘in 
emergency educational organization 
has pointed the way to the adaptation 
of industrial techniques to educa- 
tional purposes. Since recruitment 
of competent teachers is the most 
pressing problem which the expansion 
and growth of colleges everywhere 
throughout the United States has 
created, the importance of in-service 
education as a means of meeting the 

[Continued on page 226] 








From Forestry to Divinity | 


BY MARJORIE H. THURSTON 


A Composition Course for Upperclassmen in Technical Departments on the | 


St. Paul Campus of the University of Minnesota 


HE other day one of my 
! former students stopped to 
speak to me when we met at 
the college cafeteria. From his beam- 
ing face I anticipated his good news. 
“Did you get that position that you 
applied for?” 
“No, but the company offered me 
a better one. I’m going to be an area 
supervisor instead of a field man.” 
This meant little to me, but I con- 
gratulated him enthusiastically and 
reflected as I went on upstairs that he 
might not have been accepted even as 
a field man if he had sent out the first 
letter of application that he had 
brought to me for criticism. 
“Your letter isn’t detailed enough,” 
I had told him. “Just to say that you 
are graduating with a major in agron- 
omy and a minor in agricultural eco- 
nomics isn’t enough. The person who 
receives the letter may not know just 
what is included in those courses 
here at the University of Minnesota. 
For example, he may think, as many 
people do, that your training at the 
university is merely theoretical. You 
must try to convince him that it is 
practical as well.” 
To a student in the College of Agri- 
culture, Forestry, and Home Econom- 
ics, to bring such a letter to an 


1The Section of Rhetoric on the St. Paul 
campus of the University of Minnesota is separate 
from the Department of English on the Minneapolis 
campus. 
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English instructor for criticism seems 
a normal thing to do since letters of 
application are taken up in an ad. 
vanced composition course which most 
students take in their junior or senior 
year. If they do not actually bring : 
in a letter for criticism, they will often 
come back to get the letter that they 
wrote for the class. This is on file with 
the other papers they have written 
for composition courses taken in our 
department. 

Learning to write a letter of appli- 
cation is only a small part pe the 
course, actually, but it is a part to 
which students attach a very great 
deal of importance. Other assign. | 
ments are planned with a view to pre- 
paring them for kinds of writing which | 
they will do as upperclassmen or after | 
graduation. Preparing a term paper | 
or a report in a form suitable for scien- | 





tific and technical publications is a 
part of the course which particularly 
appeals to students in certain cur. | 
riculums that lead to _ graduate | 
work. Writing practical directions 
and instructions is another kind of | 
exposition that most students recog- | 
nize as being useful. | 

But training in specific types of 
writing is not the primary aim of the 
course. Form and particular tech- 
niques could be picked up later and 
would hardly justify the requiring of 
three hours’ credit from busy upper- 
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cassmen. What is important is that 
students have a chance to write under 
guidance when they are mature enough 
to derive a maximum amount of 
benefit from the training. 

One of the main problems in fresh- 
man composition courses, as most 
instructors will freely admit, is helping 
students find something to write 
about. If a student does not have 
something significant to say, certain 
aspects of writing that a composition 
course is supposed to help him 
achieve, such as organization of mate- 
rial, effective sentence structure, and 
appropriate wording and phrasing, 
become meaningless. It is true that a 
skillful and inspiring teacher can help 
Freshmen find significant subject- 
matter in unexpected places, and this 
of course should continue—on our 
campus we still expect our Freshmen 
to practice written composition. How- 
ever, students should also have a 
chance to write when subject-matter 
comes more easily to them, as it does 
when they are more mature and have 
proceeded further in their training. 
Under these circumstances they be- 
come genuinely interested in aspects 
of style which cannot profitably be 
taken up with most Freshmen. The 
opportunity to take a course in writ- 
ing as upperclassmen is important 
enough so that provision should be 
made for it even if doing so means 
cutting down on the hours of credit 
required in the freshman year. 


PPER-CLASS students on our 

campus not only make use of 
their specialized training but many 
of them have done interesting summer 
work or are employed during the col- 
lege year in some department or 
project on the campus. I have had 
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descriptive and expository papers on 
such topics as working with the State 
Seed-Testing Laboratory, assisting in 
penicillin production, making Minne- 
sota Blue Cheese, taking a game 
census, fire-protection duties in the 
forest, the use of planes in forest-fire 
fighting, employment as an assistant 
dietitian in a hospital, food service in 
the Coffman Memorial Union, and 
the advising of 4-H Club groups. Dur- 
ing the past few years the many vet- 
erans in our classes have made use of 
subject-matter derived from their 
experiences and observations in the 
armed forces. An essay of definition 
may bring forth a more or less tech- 
nical explanation of an aerosol bomb, 
or a delightful essay on hosteling in 
England, or what is meant by a cere- 
monial tea in Japan. Most ex-service 
men appear to welcome a chance to 
write a narrative or descriptive paper, 
and I have read descriptions of places 
and customs from the remote islands 
of the South Seas to Iceland, and of 
experiences from under water to the 
stratosphere. 

One purpose of the course is to 
include an intensive review of punctu- 
ation, sentence structure, grammar, 
spelling, and the more conventional 
aspects of writing. Upperclassmen 
who are not confident of their ability 
to use “correct English” are almost 
pathetically eager to improve in this 
respect. Freshmen all too often re- 
gard such review as an unpleasant 
prolongation of their high-school 
courses, which unfortunately it often 
is. The lapse of time between fresh- 
man work and the advanced course is 
psychologically good for students. 
Also, the later course provides a time 
to discuss the whole subject of “good 
English” and the present-day atti- 
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tude toward it, if this has not been 
clarified for the individual student in 
his freshman year. Learning that 
there are different varieties of English 
and different levels of usage, and that 
the test of good English is appropri- 
ateness, commends itself to them as a 
sensible point of view which helps to 
explain some of the apparent incon- 
sistencies in usage. 

Perhaps the greatest contrast be- 
tween the students in the freshman 
classes and the upperclassmen lies in 
their attitude. Older students are 
much more aware of the importance 
of being able to express themselves 
well in speech and writing. Many of 
them, especially in a college such as 
ours, know what they will be doing 
after graduation and how a mastery 
of written and spoken English will be 
useful later. For example, a young 
man who plans to be a county agent 
knows that he will have to do a great 
deal of letter writing, that he will 
have to prepare reports, that he will 
be responsible for a good deal of popu- 
larization and publicity, and that he 
will have numerous speeches to make 
before 4-H,F.F.A., and adult groups. 
With graduation imminent, he is actu- 
ally eager for whatever information or 
training the course can give him 
which will prepare him for these 
responsibilities. 

Not the least of the benefits of the 
course is that the instructors have a 
chance to deal with upperclassmen as 
well as with Freshmen. So much of 
the work with Freshmen is frustrating 
that the opportunity to teach students 
who are more advanced renews one’s 
faith in the efficacy of college training 
and the importance of one’s own sub- 
ject. Administratively, there might 
also be an advantage in having a 
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better balance in a department be. 
tween instruction in beginning and in 
more advanced courses. Some depart. 
ments have too many capable instruc. 
tors on the freshman level who have 
no opportunity for advancement or 
variety in their teaching. The greater 
maturity and responsiveness of the 
older students stimulates an instructor 
and puts him on his mettle. 


NY plan for requiring a composi- 
tion course for upperclassmen 
should include provision for exempt. 
ing really capable students if they feel 
that they do not have time for the 
course and desire exemption. We 
offer an examination every quarter, 
and students who can demonstrate 
proficiency in the two parts of this 
examination, review of usage and 
expository writing, are excused from 
taking Exposition 51. We do not 
accept course credits or marks in 
freshman courses as equivalents of the 
examination. This enables us to 
handle our numerous transfer stu- 
dents without having to evaluate the 
quality of their English work taken 
elsewhere. After all, if students grad- 
uate from our college no one will 
inquire where their training in English 
was taken, and the University of 
Minnesota will be held responsible for 
inadequacies. Under these circum- 
stances we believe that it is only 
reasonable to expect a student to 
demonstrate his capabilities to us if he 
asks to be excused from a course which 
we require even of our own students. 
Teaching a course that is required 
for graduation provides one with all 
sorts of experiences. My favorite 
story is about Bennie Benson, whose 
name is so pleasantly alliterative that 
I hope he won’t mind my using it if 
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he should by chance see a copy of this 
journal. Quite a few years ago he was 
in one of my classes during the spring 
quarter, and I gave him a failure in 
the course because his work was both 
incomplete and of poor quality. My 
notations on his papers commended 
him for his subject-matter but up- 
braided him for not revising his work 
to improve the quality of his writing. 
During the summer vacation I learned, 
to my great regret, that the failure 
had kept him from graduating in his 
forestry course. Subsequently I out- 
lined in a letter what he would need 
to do to complete the course and 
remove the failure from his record. 
Nothing happened, and I forgot all 
about the incident. Then, seven years 
later, there appeared in my office a 
self-assured naval officer who intro- 
duced himself as none other than 
Bennie Benson. He had with him my 
letter written long years before and 
all of the assignments, completed and 
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beautifully typed. Bennie, it ap- 
peared, wished to complete his college 
degree so that he could qualify to 
enter a theological seminary in the 
near future when he was to be dis- 
charged from the Navy. Just what 
red tape had to be cut that day in the 
college office to complete his “gradua- 
tion” I do not know, but I co-operated 
by reading his papers at one sitting— 
well-developed, excellently written, 
interesting papers, by the way—and 
turning in a mark that very afternoon. 
This is not precisely what we have 
in mind, of course, when we require 
Exposition 51 of upperclassmen, and 
I try now to guard against the 
recurrence of such an incident. The 
only moral I would venture to deduce 
from it is that our training in writing 
must not be focused too closely upon 
specific vocational objectives. After 
all, if a graduate in forestry later 
aspires to become a Bachelor of 

Divinity, anything can happen. 
[Vol. XX, No. 4] 


Pedagogical Fabrications 


A BOOK REVIEW BY PETER A. CARMICHAEL 


The “fournal” Varies Its Format to Give Prominence to This Unusual Review 


GenerAL EpucaTion IN THE HuMANI- 
m1ES, by Harold Baker Dunkel. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: American Council on 

ucation, 1947. xix+ 321 pp. $3.50. 
The puzzling title identifies a volume 
of the American Council on Education 
series called “The Cooperative Study in 

General Education.” One would sup- 

pose that such a title denoted a sphere, 

general education, lying within another 
sphere, the humanities. This is not the 
case; far from it. Rather, the humanities 


are included in the other, and it appears 
that they take up very little room. Even 
that small holding, to judge by this book, 
is by no means secure. Supposing that 
“general education” meant here about 
the same thing as liberal or at any rate 
non-vocational education, and mindful 
that it is only in that department that 
the humanities have an academic place, 
we might be tempted to conclude that the 
day of cultivated, humane learning was 
ending, so far as colleges are concerned. 
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That would surely provoke the question, 
What is it that colleges prefer, what do 
they find better than cultivated, humane 
learning? However, the book at hand 
does not concern colleges generally (many 
of them would disagree sharply with the 
purport of what we find here). Instead, 
its scope is limited to some eighteen 
minor colleges, including junior and 
teachers’ colleges, which participated in 
this study. Though it is stated that 
these “represented a fairly complete 
cross section of American higher educa- 
tion” (page vi), no eastern college of 
standing is on the list. Several with- 
drew from the project, among them the 
College of Wooster and Mills College. 

We read that the intent was “to effect 
desirable changes in educational practice” 
(page vii). These changes were to con- 
duct the student toward the good life 
by causing him to “explore values, . . . 
make a ‘design for living,’ .. . har- 
monize his actual living and his design 
for living, and . . . work for a world in 
which others go through the same 
process” (page 17). It was thought that 
a good way to proces was by question- 
naires, of which several were prepared, 
on topics as follows: students’ goals of 
life, their religious concepts, their opinion 
of prose fiction, and their opinion of 
visual art. The questionnaires were then 
submitted to students; the one on goals 
of life to 2,248 students, and the others 
to diminishing numbers, down to 246 in 
the case of the one on visual art. The 
answers, tabulated, graphed, and criti- 
cized, make up most of the book. 

No doubt any college teacher who is 
much acquainted with today’s generation 
of students is aware that their showing is 
decidedly poor in the categories under 
study here—and not only teachers, but 
employers, lawmakers, publicists, and 
hard-pressed taxpayers. We have innu- 
merable studies of education, but it seems 
that educational results bear little rela- 
tion to them, and that noteworthy 
improvements hardly arise from surveys 
and statistics. I dare say the man who 


initiates improvements in a sphere like 
education is one who sees with sharper 
lights than you get from medians, 
quartiles, and such. The present study 
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concludes with the idea that there should 
be a course of some kind—it cannot say 
what—in the humanities. Was there 
some doubt on the point? 

One section of the study is so pene. | 
trating, and implicitly so strong a | 
criticism of much that is either taken for | 
granted or else not suspected in the rest. | 
that it calls for special notice. This is | 
the section on the arts, which was | 
prepared by Bruno Bettelheim, a Vien. | 
nese scholar now in America. Here we 
find, again and again, that the art student 
flounders in self-contradiction; as when a 
fifth of those answering the questions 
agree that it is helpful to know certain 
rules, yet, farther on, question the reality 
of such rules; or when they say it js 
valuable to study art, yet again say art 
is only a drug; and so many other 
contradictions are found that it is no 
wonder Mr. Bettelheim should confess 
he is baffled. He even questions the 
sincerity of the students’ answers. He 
observes that the supposition that art 
instruction fosters discrimination is evi- 
dently not justified in their case. Of 
course, so miserable an exhibit proves the 
need of something besides studio exer- 
cises. Mr. Bettelheim accordingly urges 
instruction in aesthetics. He might have 
urged logic also, obviously. 

The like holds for the group of about 
one thousand students who answered the 
fiction questionnaire, of whom we read 
this: ““A challenging fact about them is 
how little this response [the kinds of 
satisfaction obtained from reading] differs 
from that which would probably be 
obtained from a much less selected and 
educated group than college students” | 
(page 151). Incidentally, of 455 answer- 
ing, only one gave Tom Jones as his 
favorite; and Madame Bovary, Crime and 
Punishment, and The Brothers Karamam | 
likewise came off with only one vote 
apiece. Still, the contributors to this | 
book seem little disturbed. In fact, they 
so often use the expression “verbal level, 
signifying something inferior or doubtful, 
that one must surmise they esteem 
literature somewhat lightly. After this, 
one wonders about their conception 0 
the nature of language and discourse. 
They propose to get beyond the “verbal 
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level” by resorting to moving pictures 
and field trips, but, since they insist on 
the importance of communication, it looks 
as if they will have to cultivate sign 
language there or else fall back to the 
“verbal level’’ and so defeat the purpose. 
And since, according to their account, 
there is a continual “pressure for time” 
so far as the curriculum is concerned 
(though others would say the student 
is inadequately occupied), it follows that 
time cannot be spared for this. Clearly, 
the contradictions found in this book are 
not all on the students’ side. 

There is a still deeper contradiction. 
At many piaces the contributors speak of 
the importance of philosophy, and the 
concluding chapter emphasizes the finding 
that philosophy is the foundation and 
indispensable guide. If so, the cur- 
riulum ought to accord it one of the 
chief positions. And yet we find philos- 
ophy left out, misunderstood, and even, 
at these hands, in danger of emasculation. 
It is alleged that time cannot be spared 
from other studies. Then why attempt 
the humanities—why try to build ie 
house without foundation or design? 
And how can you have general education 
without philosophy; or, if you do have it, 
what do you mean by general education? 
Some of the teachers concerned were 
“without philosophic interest or back- 
ground” (page 13). At one college where 
no ihlicsophy department exists, and 
where no lack seems to be felt, the 
strictly philosophic part of the humanities 
project was left to the English and speech 
departments and “. . . personnel work”’ 
(tc); and now we read that-it has come 
about that “the goals of life” topic makes 
good “discussional material” for fresh- 
man rhetoric, and also: “the class does a 
_ deal of interpretation of the other 
ellow’s profile, and by the end of the 
period many students know whether 
or not they are consistent and logical in 
their thinking” (pages 70, 71); and so on. 
Thus, presumably, a good deal of the 
problem of what to do about philosophy 
is solved. Farther on we learn that 
some would parcel it out entirely to 
other departments. This is a potent 
idea, for it admits of application in the 
case of such subjects as language, history, 
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psychology, and mathematics; in fact, it 
should work better in their case, since 
the chances are that teachers will know 
them considerably better than they know 
philosophy—the complex, recondite char- 
acter of logic and epistemology, for 
example, places philosophy much farther 
beyond the untrained than might be 
supposed. We must note too that the 
contributors to this volume are cold 
toward foreign languages, which they 
omit from the humanities (though, oddly, 
themselves using foreign phrases here 
and there). So, with philosophy and the 
better part of language excluded, it is 
perhaps only a matter of time until 
the others are gone. All of this in the 
name of humane education! 

Now it is clear that such results as we 
see here (which closely resemble those of 
innumerable other surveys) tell of some- 
thing radically amiss. Not, this time, in 
education itself, but in the concept of 
what education ought to be. On a 
matter of this kind, may we not expect 
some consultation of the wisdom of the 
past? Apparently not—no one of the 
great writings pertaining to education 
and the good life receives notice here. 
Today we continually see education sub- 
mitted to the judgment and ambitions of 
“‘administrators”—the businessmen of 
education. And they continually submit 
it to something different from the 
requisites of humane, enlightened learn- 
ing, namely: their own unaccredited con- 
ceptions of lite and existence, their feel 
for the unthinking drift of the times, 
implicit political motives of their own, 
the desire for power. In the faculties, 
thanks to the sway of “administrators,” 
are large numbers who owe their academic 
existence to the service of this mis- 
direction. Books like the present say 
nothing about omitting these—it is 

hilosophy and foreign language, per- 
hese the chief means of enlightened 
education, that they would omit. To be 
sure, we do not have to have philosophy 
and foreign language—we do not have to 
have liberal education. But how can we 
— to foster liberal education and, as 
ere, to devise ways of strengthening 
it, when in fact we do the opposite? 
Meretriciousness is a great feature of 
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education in our time. I find in this 
book not a single thing, apart from the 
discerning chapter on the arts, that can 
be reasonably regarded as a contribution 
to the advancement of liberal education. 
It fails conspicuously to recognize the 
obstacles to liberal education, and offers 
nothing of promise beyond a doubtful 
allowance of a watered-down and very 
dubious philosophy. It stands as an 
apologetic for the existing wrongness. 

It also undertakes to foist on educa- 
tion a very shallow piece of amateur 
philosophizing. I refer to the goals which 
it sets for students, mentioned in the 
second paragraph of this review. Apart 
from the possibility that students might 
achieve all of these and still lack humane 
education is the fact that the goals of life 
are altogether too profound a matter to be 
left to the determination of the inexpert 
or to those who disregard the wisdom of 
history. Even the idea of fixing goals, 
as it is advanced here, is questionable. 
Suppose a Freshman, instead of trying to 
do that, were to make acquaintance with 
the ethical dialogues of Plato, and 
presently be led to an examination of his 
own motives? Suppose he went further, 
learning from Aristotle or Spinoza power- 
ful ways to the realization of high- 
mindedness and freedom. Would he 
need to adopt the goals proffered here? 
Hardly. Suppose further that, although 
promised liberal education, he is con- 
ducted along a way far beneath what this 
magnanimity would have opened to him. 
Has he been justly treated? I venture 


to say that it is the substitution of 

dagogical fabrications such as we see 
lens: in the place of the supreme insights 
of the most searching minds, that accounts 
above all else for the fallen estate of 
Depriving the youth 


liberal education. 
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of instruction on that high plane is some. 
thing to answer for, not something to cover 
up. Moreover, the attempt to justify 
specious substitutes makes the case worse. | 

It must be questioned whether the | 
article which has become known 4; 
general education, and likewise that 
styled the humanities course, is educa. 
tionally respectable. Are they mor 
than a grudging penance for sins fa 
exceeding their redemptive power? Why 
is there no corresponding shrift for 
science, trade, and vocations? The answer 
is plain. Education some time ago ceased 
to educate—to draw forth to fruition the 
whole mind—and gave itself over to the 
service of subordinate or ulterior con. 
cerns: to training for material gain and, 
lately, for political projects. Seeing now 
the lamentable outcome (which it should 
have seen then), it offers these shallow 
counterfeits of enlightened education— 
“the humanities course” and “general 
education.” It is no trouble to devise 
positive, effective remedies. What is the 
good life? Let the student find out by 
studying ethics and history. What 1s 
the known constitution of nature, what is 
truth, what part do reason and sub 
jectivism play in knowledge, is art or 
religion a species of knowledge? Let him 
study the appropriate leoudian of knowl 
edge and discover the answers—and rise 
in understanding, in freedom, and dignity, 
becoming an educated man. But, to do 
this, let him be freed from the sway of 
those who allege there is no time and 
who aspire to impose on him their feckless 
substitutes; who are more and more 
heard as apologists for the superficial and 
unnecessary, condoning by silence or 
connivance the conditions which have 
degraded education and are further 
degrading it now. 
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Characteristics of Freshman 
Veterans 


All the men students who entered 
the Iowa State College in the fall of 
1945 and who had had no previous 
college experience were included in a 
study to determine whether the vet- 
eran student differed from the non- 
veteran student in scholarship and 
student characteristics and attitudes. 
Of the 511 students who satisfied 
these criteria, 146 were veterans. 
Their scholastic records were studied 
for the fall, winter, and spring quar- 
ters of the academic year. Because a 
difference in mean-mark average for 
the two groups might reflect differ- 
ences in scholastic aptitude and back- 
ground rather than actual achieve- 
ment, the results on the psychological 
examination prepared by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education and high- 
school averages were obtained for 
these students. 

The veteran students excelled the 
non-veteran students in fall-quarter 
achievement by an average of almost 
one-fourth of the letter mark. Sta- 
tistically the difference was highly 
significant, and it was more revealing 
when it was noted that the mean 
high-school average and the mean 
A.C.E. score for the non-veterans 
exceeded that of the veterans. The 
evidence seems quite conclusive that 
the veterans tended to bring up scho- 
lastic achievement at the Iowa State 
College. An analysis of variance was 


"Reported by Arthur M. Gowan, Assistant 
strar, lowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts. 
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made of the average marks which 
revealed that the better achievement 
of the veterans was not an accident of 
the sample of students in this investi- 
gation (F of 10.63, significant beyond 
the one-per cent level). 

In order to study the differences 
between the veterans and non-vet- 
erans when high-school marks and 
A.C.E. scores were held constant, a 
regression equation of the type 

Y=aX,+bXr+k 

was used. The analysis of this regres- 
sion gave an F value of 147, which 
indicated that for predicting aca- 
demic success A.C.E. scores and high- 
school marks were significant beyond 
the one-per cent level. The veterans 
did much better than was predicted 
from their success in high school and 
their scores on the A.C.E. tests. The 
non-veterans did not do so well. An 
analysis of variance of the residuals 
yielded an F of 37.66, which further 
amplified the difference of achieve- 
ment in favor of the veterans. 

The achievement of veterans and 
non-veterans was studied for the win- 
ter and spring quarters also. As would 
be expected, the mean high-school 
mark and the mean A.C.E. scores in- 
creased, as a result of the selective 
factor in the elimination of students. 
The achievement of these two periods 
was analyzed in the same manner as 
the fall achievement. The veterans 
still exceeded the non-veterans by a 
highly significant difference. The 
analysis of variance of winter-quarter 
achievement residuals gave an F-value 
of 21.98. The corresponding F-value 
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for the spring-quarter analysis was 
20.58. The marks for the three quar- 
ters were averaged and these averages 
were analyzed in the same manner as 
the separate quarter marks. As would 
be expected, the veterans exceeded 
the non-veterans by a highly signifi- 
cant difference. Further analysis of 
achievement indicated that veterans 
and -non-veterans tended to react 
the same from quarter to quarter. 

Students were asked to indicate 
their participation in certain social 
groups such as fraternities, the Ward 
System, the Y.M.C.A., and the 
church. In all groups there was 
greater participation by non-veterans. 
However, fewer students responded 
to these items than to the general 
statement, “Do you believe that an 
active part in some social group is 
necessary for wholesome college liv- 
ing?” A decided difference existed 
between the veterans and the non- 
veterans. In the former group, almost 
as many thought participation unnec- 
essary as thought it necessary, whereas 
the ratio for the non-veterans was I: 4. 

Veterans were more certain of their 
choice of division, curriculum, and 
proposed life work, although the last 
difference failed to meet the 5-per 
cent significance level. 

Little evidence was found to indi- 
cate that there was a difference 
between the two groups in attitude 
toward scholarship. Veterans aver- 
aged about an hour more a week in 
study than non-veterans. The differ- 
ence was significant but not highly so. 

Veterans and non-veterans rated 
the quality of instruction and the use- 
fulness of the course about the same, 
but the non-veterans were less 
critical, although not significantly so. 
Criticism of both instruction and 
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course usefulness varied greatly from 
one student to another and signif. 
cantly from one subject area to 
another. 

In their opinions concerning indj- 
vidual attention received from in. 
structors, the veterans were less criti. 
cal than the non-veterans. Veterans’ 
approval of compulsory class attend- 
ance was slightly greater than that of 
the other group. 

College administrative policies, as 
they impinge upon the foregoing stu- 
dents’ characteristics, needed little or 
no modification adequately to provide 
for the veterans. It seems probable 
that change in personnel policies 
should be made for the non-veterans, 
A good college program designed for 
non-veterans would apparently be 
satisfactory for freshman veterans so 
far as the issues here investigated are 
concerned. 


Community-Counseling 
Responsibilities’ 

Colleges and universities, by philos- 
ophy and function, are well equipped 
to provide competent guidance services 
to persons in the community in need 
of such advice. All higher institu. 
tions, be they privately endowed or 
publicly supported, are primarily in- 
terested in advancing the frontiers of 
knowledge, serving the community, 
and making some contribution to 
the general welfare of mankind. With 
the exception of the churches and the 
public schools, no institutions in the 
community are so well fitted by 
philosophy to assume the counseling 
responsibility. 

College faculties constitute the over- 


1Reported by Leo F. Smith, Chairman, and 
Laurence Lipsett, Educational Research ce, 
Rochester Institute of Technology. 
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WITH THE TECHNICIANS 
ghelming bulk of the membership of 


rofessional organizations such as the 
American Psychological Association 
and the American College Personnel 
Association. On many campuses, 
courses in human development, inter- 
viewing, testing, and counseling are 
taught by competent staff members. 
These men might well adjust their 
teaching schedules to provide this 
needed community service. Not only 
would it be of value to the community 
but the professors would have oppor- 
tunity to apply the theories they are 
teaching, and a clinic or counseling 
center would provide an excellent 
opportunity for student internship. 
For many years the Rochester In- 
stitute of Technology has endeavored 
to aid each student to formulate a 
significant and comprehensive life 
plan for himself and to provide needed 
occupational services to the com- 
munity. In implementing this philos- 
ophy, the administration and staff 
have developed personnel procedures 
which have been of assistance in aiding 
young people to become contributing 
titizens.2 As citizens of the com- 
munity became more and more aware 
of the Institute’s personnel program, 
young persons and adults were re- 
ferred to the administration and staff 
for assistance with educational and 
occupational problems. It soon be- 
came apparent that a real need existed 
in the community for a center to 
which individuals might turn and, 
because of this, a counseling center 
was established in 1940 as a service 
division of the Institute. The Center 
provides counseling on a clinical basis 
to individuals over seventeen years of 


_ Jarvie, L. L., and Ellingson, Mark. 4 Hand- 
book on the Anecdotal Behavior Journal. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1940. This book con- 
tans a daily record of significant student behavior. 
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age and the procedures which are 
employed are as follows: 

First, a preliminary interview is held 
with each applicant. If this reveals that 
a real service may be rendered to the 
individual, additional interviews and a 
psychological testing program are planned. 
If it appears that the applicant requires 
services which might be better provided 
elsewhere, he is referred to the proper 
agency in the community. 

Second, psychological tests, inventories, 
and questionnaires covering mental abil- 
ity, aptitudes, academic achievement, 
occupational interests, and emotional 
adjustment are selected and administered 
in the light of each individual’s problems. 
Testing is usually done in separate periods 
of two to three hours each. 

Third, a summary interview is held to 
interpret the results of the tests to the 
client and to plan jointly with him a pro- 
gram of action for his future growth and 
adjustment. Prior to this interview, 
preparation for it is made by integrating 
the test and interview information with 
pertinent material from other sources 
such as school records, employer records, 
and case histories from the social agencies. 

Fourth, follow-up interviews are sched- 
uled by mutual agreement or conducted 
later on the client’s initiative. 


Evidences which indicate that the 
Institute has provided a real service 
and become more closely integrated 
with the life of the community are: 


First, referrals from industrial personnel 
and medical staffs, counselors, United 
States Employment Service interviewers, 
and representatives of the social agencies. 

Second, referrals of handicapped per- 
sons by the Department of Education of 
the New York State Bureau of Reha- 
bilitation. 

Third, establishment at the Institute of 
a Veterans Administration Guidance 
Center (from the opening of this Center 
in March, 1945, until June 30, 1947, more 
than forty-five hundred veterans were 
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provided with a comprehensive program 
of counseling). 

Fourth, establishment of a community- 
counseling center, which has been largely 
patterned after the Institute center and 
which is available to all members of the 
community without charge. A center 
such as this is too large for any one insti- 
tution to undertake to establish but the 
launching of this project by the educa- 
tional institutions of the city is indicative 
of the sense of responsibility felt by the 
several institutions. 

Fifth, outside agencies and groups have 
asked for talks on the purpose and func- 
tioning of the Counseling Center, and 
many visitors from out of the city have 
come to the Institute to see how it 
operates. 


During the first few years of opera- 
tion, the primary interest was in the 
area of educational and occupational 
problems, and these continue to con- 
stitute the largest number of cases. As 
the center has become better known, 
the staff larger, and the background 
of experience broader, referrals have 
been received from all of the agencies 
previously mentioned, with a cor- 
responding increase in the types of 
problem handled. The Institute coun- 
selors have likewise become increas- 
ingly sensitive to those cases which 
might better be referred to psychia- 
trists, physicians, corrective speech 
experts, or other specialists. 


Chemical Research in 
Liberal-Arts Colleges’ 


What place does research have in 
the program of the teacher of under- 
graduates? One of the foundations 
interested in the advancement of 
teaching is seeking an answer in a 


1Reported by John R. Sampey, Professor of 
Chemistry, Furman University. 
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current five-year study. At the Sep. 
tember, 1947, meeting of the American 
Chemical Society in New York City 
the subject was discussed before the 
Division of Chemical Education, and 
at the 1948 Spring meeting of the 
same group in Chicago a symposium 
was held on the place of research in 
a liberal-arts college. 

This paper reports a count of the 
number of pages contributed to the 
Fournal of the American Chemical 
Society by teachers in _liberal-arts 
colleges during the fifteen years just 
preceding the second World War. An 
effort has been made to limit the 
count strictly to liberal-arts colleges 
as defined by the writer. Many uni. 
versities have excellent schools or 
departments of liberal arts, but these 
are not included because most univer- 
sity teachers divide their time between 
the liberal-arts program and _ the 
graduate courses of the university. It 
may be argued that a number of 
liberal-arts colleges give the Master’s 
degree, but the number of such 
degrees granted in the sciences is very 
limited, and the teachers in these 
institutions spend the greater part of 
their time and effort with under 
graduates. State and municipal col- 
leges are also excluded, for most of 
these have professional schools asso- 
ciated with them, even when they do 
not give the Ph.D. degree in the basic 
sciences. The College Blue Book* and 
A Guide to Colleges, Universities, and 
Professional Schools in the United 
States* were used in this classifying 
of the colleges. 

The results of the survey are tabv- 
lated in detail. Attention is invited 


*Hurt, Huber W., and Hurt, Harriett. New 
York: College Blue Book, 1939 (Vol. IV). 

%Good, Carter V., editor. Washington, D. C: 
American Council on Education, 1945. 
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to the fact that the Fournal of the 
American Chemical Society changed 
its format in 1934 from a single- 
column page to a large two-column 

e; in order to compare the length 
of articles after 1933 with those pub- 
lished before, a conversion factor of 
five-thirds has been employed as sug- 
gested by the editor of the Proceedings 
of the Journal, page 3, 1935. The 
details are given in the following 
tablet which gives the total number 
of pages published by each of the 
sixty-two institutions between the 


years 1927 and 1941: 


Number Number 
Colleges ofp ages Colleges of Pages 
Adelphia........ 7.2 Mount Holyoke. 214.2 
2 ae 6.7 North Pacific 
Amherst........ 94+7 College....... 3-3 
AeGoch........ 16.0 Oberlin......... 22.2 
Barnard........ 87.6 Ohio Wesleyan.. 3.8 
ene 4.8 
i wit o:4-5:9 1.3 
Birmingham- ee 10.3 
Southern... .. 1.5 Providence..... 5.0 
Bucknell........ 14.2 SS ae 12.3 
Canisius........ 17.5 Richmond...... 11.7 
Carleton........ 3.2 Rockford....... 1.7 
Carthage....... 1.0 Rc aganss 5.0 
. a 49 Siena Heights... 1.2 
Cee......... 1.2 Southwestern... 7.5 
Cornell (Iowa).. 6.5 St. Peter s...... 16.2 
Dakota-Wesleyan 1.2 St. Stephen’s.... 8.5 
DePauw........ 84.8 Se. Teresa...... 5.0 
Dickinson. ..... 6.5 St. Thomas..... 15.0 
ae 16.2 Swarthmore..... 43-0 
Furman........ 10.8 Texas Christian. 3.8 
Georgetown..... 7.6 Trinity......... 97.0 
Greensboro. ... . 29.7 BONING: ox0 0 <s- 27.0 
Grinnell... ..... 8.0 ee 71.9 
Hamline “7 Washington and 
Hobart. . . es ae ee 21.3 
Holy Cross... . . 21.0 Wellesley....... 29.9 
Wesleyan....... 42.0 
Howard........ 16.4 
ee 2.5 Westminster.... 2.2 
Lenoir Rhyne 35 Wheaton....... 2.5 
ynchburg...... 7.0 Wichita........ 3-2 
Middlebury... . 33-8 Williams. ....... 7.8 
eee 1.0 
ae 
Mississippi 
College....... 2.3 


‘A copy of the detailed table giving the record 
for each year may be obtained by writing to the edi- 
torial office of the JourNAL oF HicHEeR EpucarTion. 
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The number of liberal-arts colleges 
contributing one or more articles dur- 
ing the fifteen-year period is far from 
impressive, considering the hundreds 
of such institutions in the country. 
The teachers in liberal-arts colleges 
contributed only 1,238 pages of the 
total of 70,957 pages of this leading 
research journal in chemistry. Ten of 
the colleges account for two-thirds of 
the research published, and over half 
of them fail to contribute as many as 
three articles over the fifteen-year 
period. The twelve most productive 
institutions are Mt. Holyoke, Trinity, 
Amherst, Barnard, DePauw, Vassar, 
Swarthmore, Wesleyan, Middlebury, 
Wellesley, Greensboro, and Union. 
Thirty per cent of the research comes 
from five women’s colleges, namely, 
Barnard, Greensboro, Mount Hol- 
yoke, Vassar, and Wellesley. 

The geographical distribution of the 
colleges follows a more familiar pat- 
tern. Six liberal-arts colleges of Mas- 
sachusetts published one-third of the 
total number of pages here reported— 
Amherst, Holy Cross, Mount Hol- 
yoke, Wellesley, Wheaton, and Wil- 
liams. New York State ranks second 
with eight institutions producing 18 
per cent. Fifteen liberal-arts colleges 
of the South contributed 12 per cent 
of the total, but seven of these had 
only one article published in the 
fifteen-year period, and only the six 
following had three or more which 
appeared: Fisk, Furman, Greensboro, 
Howard, Richmond, and Washington 
and Lee. Five liberal-arts colleges of 
the Pacific Coast section are credited 
with less than 3 per cent of the 
research tabulated in the table. 

In conclusion, we return to the 
opening question of this paper. After 
making due allowances for all the 
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limitations of this study, we are 
forced to conclude that the research 
published by teachers in liberal-arts 
colleges occupies a place of negligible 
importance in the program of such 
undergraduate teachers. 


Delinquency in English’ 

I have suggested incidentally in a 
good many papers that college teach- 
ers should inform themselves definitely 
of the extent of the word-stocks of 
their students. That suggestion I 
wish to make the single burden of the 
present remarks. 

It should be said that teachers of 
the classics are hardly in line for 
advice of this character, as their 
“information” comes automatically 
and at once. But teachers of French, 
or English literature, or social science, 
to mention just a few who are eligible, 
may request in their tests, as a sort of 
“joker,” the definition of “corporal 
punishment,” or “reactionary govern- 
ment,” or “cogent reasoning,” or any 
word or combination that seems to 
them appropriate to the purpose. 
They will by this means lessen the 
strain of reading test papers, for the 
definitions they will get will often be 
highly entertaining, and will always 
be interesting. But especially these 
will be informative of the students’ 
educational background and closely 
indicative of their possibilities for 
educational growth. 

Recently I intercalated in some test 
questions for a class of 31 students of 
elementary German a request for 
information concerning the meaning 
of cogent and reactionary, explaining 
that I merely wanted their under- 
standing of the words and that the 


1Reported by A. M. Withers, Head of Foreign 
Language Department, Concord College. 
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question had no bearing on the test 
results. Nobody knew cogent. Six 
showed more or less definitely that 
they were not strangers to reactionary, 
Now it may appear not altogether 
necessary to repeat verbatim the 
answers of the 25 who “muffed” 
reactionary; but I am going to do just 
that, in the belief that in so doing | 
will give the reader a cumulative 
apprehension of student word-help. 
lessness that no amount of more 
objective writing would produce. 
Here are those answers (excluding 
three admissions of total ignorance); 


“One who favors vigorously a change in 
policy, especially political policy.” 

“A person who has radical ideas that cause 
disturbance and upheaval.” 

“Automatically reacts.” 

“Having the power to react.” 

“Reaction to something frequently by 
some one.” 

“A person who gets things accomplished.” 

“One’s reactions to emotions.” 

“Something capable of being done again, or 
again and again.” 

“Capable of reacting (emotional)—or the 
act of combining.” 

“Something that responds to stimuli.” 

“The act of something that responds toa 
stimuli (sic) is said to be reactionary (This 
might do, I admit.), active, opposite.” 

“Pertaining to a person or group, usually 
in politics, who are usually very radical in 


their beliefs.” 


“The behavior produced by a stimulus | 


causing action of some sort.” 
“That which is reacted to.” 
“One of a belief opposite to that of yours.” 
“One who is inclined to be different.” 
“One who acts, is not backward, responsive.” 
“Person who is very reactive to something.” 
“To have an effect on the reader, or pro- 
duce reaction.” 
“One who 
passively by.” 
“Individual belonging to a group who 
want a change.” 
“Someone or something that springs back- 
ward after an action has taken place.” 


Now I submit that if all those 
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contributors to the __professional- 
ducation magazines who occupy 
themselves with high-sounding adju- 
rations to teachers to lead their 
students upward in the ways of cul- 
ture, and all those who write articles 
and books on objectives and methods, 
will keep their feet on the ground for 
awhile and study diligently the eter- 
nal handicap of insufficient language 
capacity, they will be much better 
motivated in their laborious efforts to 
leaven the educational lump. 

And the graduate professors of 
English, who in the first and last 
analysis have the whip hand of power 
in prescribing what is best for English 
in the lower schools, will do well to 
concert ways and means for overcom- 
ing student delinquency in the over- 
vhelmingly important matter of 
knowledge of the mother tongue. 

One of their first steps might well 
be a statement in the public prints 
read by educators and administrators 
of their collective attitude on the 
study of Latin. 


Polling Student Opinion by 

Telephone’ 

Recent trends in higher education, 
particularly since the influx of the 
scond World War veterans, have 
emphasized the college administra- 
tor’s need for accurate knowledge of 
student opinion. More than ever 
before, administrators wish for reliable 
indications of student response as 
they shape important policy for the 
future. Yet, all too frequently, results 
indicate that the attempts of the 
administrators to appraise students’ 


Reported by Dean Newhouse, Divector of Stu- 

t Affairs, and Franklin Kilpatrick, Fellow, 
Department of Psychology, University of Wash- 
ington. 
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attitudes are subject to serious error. 
The students may fail to use the new 
recreation facilities or the self-help 
facilities for improving study habits; 
a majority of the married veterans 
may severely criticize the method of 
allocating housing; a storm of protest 
may ensue when a change is made 
with respect to the campus news- 
paper—all this largely because action 
was taken in terms of what some indi- 
vidual or group thought student opin- 
ion was or should be, rather than in 
terms of what it actually was. Even 
under a representative student gov- 
ernment, such occurrences are avoid- 
able only to the degree that the prior 
estimate of student sentiment is 
accurate. Knowing this, adminis- 
trators lean heavily on their experi- 
ence with students over a period of 
years; the better ones, however, real- 
ize that this method is subject to the 
common and generally unconscious 
errors of overgeneralization, of ration- 
alization, and of projection of one’s 
own attitudes. In many instances, of 
course, a serious effort is made to 
supplement individual opinions by 
conferring with student leaders, ob- 
serving student activity, and reviewing 
filed data of various kinds. Such 
approaches, however, remain essen- 
tially subjective in method, and the 
results are subject, in varying degrees, 
to the errors previously mentioned. 
With this situation in mind, the Office 
of Student Affairs at the University of 
Washington has attempted a more 
objective approach to the problem. 

It was student opinion which was 
wanted; therefore why not ask the 
students? Publications in the field of 
public-opinion polling offered abun- 
dant evidence that a. properly con- 
ducted, face-to-face survey of the 
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opinions of a small representative 
sample of students would yield results 
sufficiently reliable to permit general- 
izations concerning the student body 
as a whole. Face-to-face interview- 
ing, though, would be far too expensive 
and time-consuming to be of practical 
usefulness as a day-to-day adminis- 
trative tool. We decided, therefore, 
to conduct the interviews by tele- 
phone. But would the sample reached 
in that manner be representative? If 
so, would the results be comparable? 

The first question was partially 
investigated in a series of five polls 
conducted during spring semester of 
1946. Each sample consisted of 130 to 
300 students selected by random num- 
bers drawn from a table of random 
numbers or by taking every “mth” 
card from the master file of students. 
Only those cards with a telephone 
number listed were retained. The 
compositions of the samples according 
to age, sex, class, college, veteran or 
non-veteran, Greek or independent, 
were compared with the composition 
of the entire student population for 
that semester as determined from the 
registrar’s figures, and in no case were 
any statistically significant differences 
found. These results encourage the 
belief that, on the University of Wash- 
ington campus, the sample reached by 
telephone is representative of the 
entire student body. 

But are the opinions obtained over 
the telephone comparable with those 
obtained in face-to-face conversation ;? 


2A possible cause of some difference might lie in 
the student’s natural fear that the poll is some kind 
of trick gs cee by his friends; indeed, it was 
frequently necessary to give assurance that such 
was not the case. Interviewers reported that, once 
the serious nature of the poll was understood, stu- 
dents apparently enjoyed being asked their opin- 
ions and gave every indication of replying in a 
considered and thoughtful fashion. Less than one 
per cent refused to be interviewed. 
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does the use of the telephone change 
the result? In an effort to answer 
this question, a telephone poll was 
conducted concurrently with face. 
to-face interviews with two hundred 
subjects randomly selected from the 
student body, eleven of the questions 
on the two questionnaires being iden. 
tical. A statistically significant dif. 
ference between the answers obtained 
with the two methods of polling was 
found in the case of only one of the 
eleven questions, and even on that 
one question, if one were interested 
only in determining on which side of 
the issue the majority opinion lay, the 


conclusions drawn from both sets of | 


data would have been the same. 

In view of these findings, the speed, 
economy, and simplicity of the tele. 
phone method of polling is worth 
noting. One of the polls, involving a 
final sample of 156 students, was car- 
ried through from the formulation of 
the issue to the presentation of the 
final results in less than 24 hours. The 
preparation of the questionnaire, the 
selection of the sample, the interview- 
ing, and the tabulation and interpre- 
tation of the findings were done by 
one individual with elementary tech- 
nical training in polling technique, 





with the help of two secretaries for | 


three hours and of ten untrained 
interviewers for one and _ one-half 


hours. Two other polls were com | 


pleted with a similar amount of help 
in less than 72 hours each. 
The usefulness of the polling data 
at the University of Washington is 
[Continued on page 225] 


*The face-to-face poll was planned and con 
ducted by John W. Griswold, Department of 
Sociology, University of Washington, as an in 


pendent piece of research. He kindly consented t | 


our use of eleven questions from his longer ques 
tionnaire and aided in the statistical comparison 
the results. 
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A rmiep regional conference on 
roblems of pre-medical education 
will be held at Syracuse University, 
May 6-7. The meeting will be spon- 
sored by Alpha Epsilon Delta, national 
pre-medical honor society. Faculty 
representatives and students from 
universities and medical schools of 
New York and Pennsylvania are 
invited. 


Wars the co-operation of the Ameri- 
can Political Science Association, 
American University will hold its 
third annual Institute for Teachers of 
Government and Administration in 
Washington, June 12-25. Through 
the Institute, college teachers of 
political science and public adminis- 
tration will confer with senators and 
congressmen, Federal judges and exec- 
utives, Washington newsmen, and 
other leaders on the national scene. 
Special opportunities will also be 
offered to explore research resources 
in the nation’s capital in international 
relations, public administration, and 
other governmental fields. Teachers 


| in fifteen higher institutions have 
| registered. 


| Tue second national workshop of the 


Foundation for Integrated Education 
will be held at Wellesley College, 
June 26-30. Morning sessions will be 
devoted to problems in content inter- 
telationships, such as the réle of con- 
temporary concepts in the unity of 
knowledge and techniques for the 
discovery and utilization of unifying 
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concepts. Afternoon sessions will 
consider operative problems in devel- 
oping integrated education. Evening 
meetings will deal with application of 
principles of integration to modern 
world society, in such fields as educa- 
tional administration, labor, business 
and industry, agriculture, religion, 
and soon. Attendance will be limited 
to approximately one hundred per- 
sons. Inquiries should be addressed 
to Gordon B. Halstead, adminis- 
trative director, 60 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17. 


Tue annual meetings of the National 
Association of Deans of Women, the 
National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation, and the American College 
Personnel Association were held con- 
currently at the Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, April 18-21. Tuesday, April 
1g, was devoted to programs of interest 
to all three groups. 


Baron Erix F LEMING, Court Silver- 
smith to the King of Sweden, will 
return to the United States to conduct 
the third national Silversmithing 
Workshop Conference for teachers, 
sponsored by Handy and Harman, 
refiners of precious metals, 82 Fulton 
Street, New York 7. The workshop 
will be held from August 1 through 
August 26 at the Rhode Island School 
of Design in Providence. The Con- 
ference is limited to twelve teachers 
of metalwork from universities, col- 
leges, teachers’ colleges, art schools, 
and high schools throughout the 
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United States. This is the first confer- 
ence which has been open to high- 
school teachers. Limitation in number 
is necessary because of the individual 
attention required and the intensive 
work, which includes six or seven 
hours daily of raising and forging. 


In May of this year, Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College will present, 
for the forty-first time, a Greek play 
in the original. One such play has 
been presented each year beginning 
with 1909. Thirty-five of the pre- 
sentations, including the first, have 
been under the direction of Mabel K. 
Whiteside. 


A rive-weeks program of graduate 
studies in the social sciences, taking 
as its theme “ Public Policy and Social 
Action,” will be offered at New York 
University next summer through the 
co-operation of the Graduate School 
of Arts and Science and the Graduate 
Division of Public Service. The pro- 
gram will open on July 5 and continue 
through August 5. It is designed to 
meet the needs of college graduates 
who wish to continue study in the 
social sciences. The curriculum is so 
constructed that students may plan a 
full program on a three-day-a-week 
schedule. This will allow them time 
to visit points of interest in New 
York City. 


Tue question “How Can We Recon- 
cile Liberty and Social Controls?” 
will underlie all the issues chosen for 
discussion at the 1949 Summer Insti- 
tute for Social Progress at Wellesley 
College, to be held July 2-16. This 
vacation conference is open to men 
and women of all vocations. Problems 
abroad magnified by East-West ten- 
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sion, government attacks on swings of 
boom and bust at home, steps toward | 
world order through the United Na. 
tions, and recent intercultural devel. 
opments in local communities are 
among the subjects to be studied jn 
forums and at round tables. For 4 
detailed program write Dorothy P. | 
Hill, Director, 14 West Elm Avenue, | 
Wollaston 70, Massachusetts. | 


A PIONEERING course in television— | 
begun at Stanford in January—will be 
considerably enlarged for presentation 
during the seventh Stanford-N.B.C. 
Summer Radio Institute, June 23 to 
August 20. It is designed to cover 
production, staging, programing, writ. 
ing, and general considerations. | 


the United Nations and World Affairs, 
New York University, will hold a 
special five-weeks summer session 
beginning July 5. The program will 
include a Model United Nations, a | 
special three-day Institute for Annual | 
Review of the United Nations Affairs, | 
and a Current World Affairs Panel. 


Tue Graduate Program of Studies in 


I nrormation about opportunities for 
students to spend their summers 
abroad has been compiled by the 
National Student Association in 4 
booklet entitled Study, Travel, Work 
Abroad, Summer 1949. The booklet, | 
similar to last year’s N.S.A. study, | 
which received wide acclaim, outlines 
the summer study programs of 32 | 
countries, and tells of organizations 
which are planning tours and work | 
camps abroad. There is information | 
on seminars, travel opportunities, alt | 
and steamship transportation, pass | 
ports and visas, the G.I. Bill, the | 
Fulbright program, and government | 
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fellowships. The price of the booklet 
is 15 cents to students at N.S.A . mem- 
ber colleges, 25 cents to all others. 
Bulk rates are available to member 
colleges. Copies may be obtained from 
N.S.A.’s national offices, 304 N. Park 
Street, Madison 5, Wisconsin. 


A PROGRAM of continuous self- 
evaluation under the direction of a 
committee composed of representa- 
tives of administration, faculty, 
alumni, and students has been begun 
at Union College. The purpose of the 
committee is to define future financial 
and building and equipment needs in 
terms of the foreseeable future. It 
will submit its recommendations to 
the board of trustees in a series of 
periodic reports. 


Mewzo Coxzece has established an 
undergraduate school of business ad- 
ministration. This will cover the 
junior and senior years, and will be in 
addition to the junior-college pro- 
gram which has been offered for the 
past twenty-two years. 


Tus University of Minnesota, as 
residuary legatee of the estate of Silas 
McClure, will receive an unrestricted 
gift of approximately $500,000 for 
medical research. 


Ix an effort to secure an accurate 
picture of the status of religion on the 
American university campus, and to 
appraise the effectiveness of the uni- 
Versity’s own program with respect to 
fostering moral and spiritual values, a 
Faculty Consultation on the Place of 
Religion in Higher Education was 
held at Western Reserve University 
March 25-27. The conference was 
sponsored jointly by the American 
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Council on Education, the National 
Council on Religion in Higher Educa- 


tion, the Edward W. Hazen Founda- 
tion, and the University. 


Dorinc the winter quarter, 1949, 
University College of the University 
of Chicago, in co-operation with the 
Chicago Chapter of the Women’s 
National Book Association, offered a 
series of lectures, “Merchandising 
Print,” especially for booksellers and 
others in the book world. This is 
believed to be the first time such an 
offering has been available in the 
Midwest. 


A srupy of graduates of the under- 
graduate divisions of the American 
University over the last twenty years 
shows that 52 per cent settled in cities 
with populations of over five hundred 
thousand, and 66 per cent in cities 
over one hundred thousand. Looking 
back on their college courses, these 
alumni believe that the studies which 
have meant most to them were mod- 
ern history, English literature and 
composition, and speech. According 
to the alumni, the characteristics which 
make a professor remembered are 
approachability and interest in human 
beings, obvious mastery of his subject, 
personal qualities which put the 
student at ease, teaching that pro- 
vokes a student to think for himself, a 
coherent philosophy of living, and 
ability to inspire in the student con- 
fidence that he can succeed. 


Tae University of Denver will offer 
a Workshop in General Education, 
July 25 to August 26, to help colleges 
and secondary schools that are explor- 
ing the problems of general education 
and experimenting with new ap- 
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proaches and new programs. A staff 
will be provided for both the college 
and the secondary school groups. More 
information is available from the 
Office of the Summer Quarter, Univer- 
sity of Denver, Denver 10, Colorado. 


A new four-year course of study 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in land planning will be intro- 
duced next fall in the College of 
Architecture at Cornell University in 
place of the five-year course in land- 
scape architecture, which will be 
discontinued. The program is designed 
primarily as a preparatory course for 
postgraduate specialization in land- 
scape architecture or city and regional 
planning; it is the first of its kind in 
the United States. Upon completion 
of the land-planning curriculum, the 
student may continue work in the 
Graduate School as a candidate for 
the degree of Master of Landscape 
Architecture or Master of Regional 
Planning. 


A campaicn is under way to secure 
$5,000,000 for Albion College. The 
sum of $1,747,569.33 has already been 
contributed. The Advancement Pro- 
gram for Albion includes scholarships 
for promising young people, endow- 
ment for the college, a science build- 
ing, a chapel, dining and living facili- 
ties for students, and a permanent stu- 
dent center. The Methodist churches 
of Michigan committed themselves 
last June to the raising of $1,000,000, 
or one-fifth of the total. 


Tue invitation of the Palmer Foun- 
dation to conduct a Workshop in 
Character and Citizenship Education 
during the second term of its summer 
session (July 18—August 26) has been 
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accepted by Clark University. The | 
purposes of the Workshop are two. | 
fold: first, to bring together teacher | 
and other scholars interested in devel. | 
oping character and citizenship pro- | 
grams in junior and senior high 
schools; and, second, to evolve a sylla. | 
bus and guide for a course in this field 
in teacher-training institutions. 





Aut Freshmen entering Harvard 
College next fall will take at least one 
course in General Education. During 
the next three years, General Educa. 
tion will gradually be introduced as 
necessary part of each student’s work, 
Beginning with the freshman class 
entering Harvard in 1951, all students 
will be required to take elementary 
courses in the three great fields of 
learning—the humanities, the social 
sciences, and the natural sciences, 
The faculty action setting up these 
requirements follows three years of | 
experience with courses in General 
Education given on a purely elective 
basis. The enthusiastic response of | 
both students and faculty to this | 
experiment proved the usefulness of | 


the approach. 





Tae long-term values of a liberal | 
education is the theme chosen fora | 
series of assemblies and departmental 
meetings which began February 1 for 
the entire student body at New Jer. 
sey College for Women, Rutgers 
University. 


Unesco has published an illustrated 
32-page booklet, Universities in Need, 
prepared in co-operation with the 
World Student Relief organization of 
Geneva, Switzerland. It is designed 
to assist American, Canadian, British, 
Australian, New Zealand, and South 
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African students in the collection of 
funds, books, and scientific and other 

uipment, as well as food and cloth- 
ing for distribution to students in 
war-ravaged areas of Europe and 
Asia. Copies may be obtained free of 
charge from the Reconstruction De- 
partment, Unesco, 19 Avenue Kléber, 
Paris 16e. 


A rapio-assisTED correspondence 
course on the natural resources of 
America and the relation of the scien- 
tists to their development, planned 
jointly by Union College and radio 
stations WGY and WGFM, began on 
March 2. It will run for thirteen 
weeks. Subject-matter will range 
from the soil as a resource, to atomic 
power. The course will utilize cor- 
respondence materials, reading refer- 
ences, and quizzes, all keyed to the 
WGY Science Forum, which is heard 
each Wednesday. 


Tue 1948-49 edition of “A Calendar 
of College Activities: Day-by-Day 
Suggestions for a Well-balanced Pub- 
lic Relations Program during the 
School Year”’ has been issued by John 
H. McCoy, assistant to the president 
and director of public relations, of 
Occidental College. It is a 49-page 
mimeographed booklet listing sug- 
gested activities for each school day 
of the academic year, and containing 
an extensive classified bibliography 
on public relations and a separate 
section, including bibliography, on 
fund raising. 


Tue outstanding dramatic produc- 
tions of leading American universities 
will be televised by the National 
Broadcasting Company under terms 
of an exclusive agreement with the 
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American Educational Theater Asso- 
ciation. The new series, to be known as 
““N.B.C. Television University Thea- 
ter,”’ will be inaugurated in the spring. 
Starting date and time period will be 
announced later. The American Edu- 
cational Theater Association is com- 
posed of more than one hundred 
universities which operate theaters 
and schools of drama. The executive 
committee of the Association is already 
at work screening the best of the 
current dramatic productions of its 
member schools. 


Sranrorp University will inaugu- 
rate a Brazilian House—women’s 
residence center for study of Brazilian 
culture—as a feature of its expanded 
Hispanic-American Institute program 
during the 1949 summer quarter. The 
“Casa do Brasil,” believed to be the 
first of its kind in an American uni- 
versity, will follow a pattern similar 
to that of the “Casa Espafiola,” set 
up last year for women students 
interested in studying and speaking 
Spanish. Other features of the Insti- 
tute program will include extensive 
language, history, and literature 
courses, a Spanish film series, a Span- 
ish play, lectures by visiting scholars, 
a concert of Spanish music, and an 
exhibit of Hispanic-American art. 


A rottow-up study of all students 
who have transferred to another col- 
lege or university has been made by 
Compton Junior College. This study 
has extended from 192g to the present, 
and covers more than twenty-three 
hundred students. During the first 
ten years of the study, the 724 stu- 
dents transferring to universities had 
a Compton grade-point average of 
1.44 (4=3, B=2, and so on) and in 
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the first quarter of their work in the 
institution to which they transferred, 
an average of 1.30. The corresponding 
figures for 1939-46 were 1.49 and 1.36. 
Thus in their first quarter of work in 
a new situation these students did 
almost as well as they had done in 
junior college. Those who transferred 
to four-year colleges, state colleges, 
and junior colleges, in their first term 
made marks higher than they had at 
Compton. 


A xew experimental program of 
supplementary courses in chemistry 
has been initiated in the Department 
of Chemistry of Roosevelt College. 
The program offers students an oppor- 
tunity for independent study of one 
assigned organic and one inorganic 
compound for three years. Described 
as an “effort to break away from 
strait-jacket systems of education 
where all students do exactly the 
same thing,” it is designed to teach 
students the techniques of individual 
study and provide training for future 
independent research. Chemistry ma- 
jors are eligible to enter the program 
after completing the freshman chem- 
istry courses. 


‘Tue United Nations Department of 
Public Information, as a means of 
helping teachers and students to 
obtain quickly the information they 
desire, has published: a selected list of 
non-official publications on the United 
Nations for schools and colleges in the 
United States; a list of the embassies 
and information services maintained 
by the member states in the United 
States which can furnish information 
about individual nations; “‘What to 
Get and Where to Get It,” a state- 
ment concerning where direct answers 
may be obtained to many questions; 
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information concerning model meet. 
ings of United Nations organs; a list | 
of volunteer educational centers in the | 
United States of America; and a ligt | 
of United Nations publications recom. 
mended for schools and colleges. 


Wir the purpose of bringing gradu. 
ate students together for discussion 
and broadening their interests outside 
their special fields of study, a 
Graduate Student Colloquium has 
been set up at Colgate University, 
This is entirely extra-curricular, with 


members of the faculty present only | 


by invitation. The general topic for 
the term is ““The Next Five Years.” 
Students working in the areas of 
philosophy, literature, science, social 
studies, and human relations will 
rotate as discussion leaders. 


[nstrrutes, short courses, and clinics 
now planned for the summer session 
of the University of Wisconsin num. 
ber twenty-one; others are expected 
to be added. Those already announced 
include an Institute for County Wel. 
fare Directors, a Writers’ Institute, a 
School for Workers, a Conference on 
Communication, an Institute for 
School Secretaries, a short course on 
Fire and Casualty Insurance, a School 
of Banking, an Executives’ School of 
Credit and Financial Management, 
and the Wisconsin Idea Theatre 
Conference. 


Tue Department of Religious Educa- 
tion of New York University’s School 
of Education will conduct a special 
six-weeks “‘workshop combination” 
next summer at the Riverside Church 
in New York. It will consist of a 
demonstration-observation school, 4 
laboratory school, and a practicum in 





religious education. 
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A New Editorial Advisory Board 

T IS a great pleasure to announce 
| « appointment of a new Edi- 

torial Advisory Board for the 
JourNAL. The names of its members 
are given on the inside of the front 
cover of this issue. It will be noted 
that, while they differ widely with 
respect to the positions they occupy, 
they are alike in being able students 
and practitioners in the field of higher 
education and deeply concerned with 
its improvement. 

For the past nineteen years we have 
been fortunate in having the services 
of a group of distinguished persons as 
associate editors. They have served 
from the time when the JouRNAL was 
only an idea, to the present, when we 
have reason to believe it is widely 
known and respected. On many occa- 
sions they have contributed articles 
and reviews, and have suggested the 
names of persons who could write 
worth-while articles. In these and 
other ways they have contributed sub- 
stantially to the service the magazine 
has rendered and the reputation it 
has acquired. They have served with- 
out financial compensation. They have 
the thanks of the staff, and, we are 
sure, of our readers also. We look for- 
ward with pleasure to their continued 
association with us. 

Today this magazine faces new 
conditions and new problems. The 
task of higher education has increased 
greatly in size and complexity; further 
development in these directions seems 
certain. Proposals of the President’s 
Commission are being warmly de- 


bated. The question of religion in 
higher education is receiving increas- 
ing attention. Junior colleges and 
technical institutes are growing rap- 
idly. Problems and procedures of 
general education are the subject of 
numerous experiments. Publication 
costs have increased greatly. These 
and many other developments mean 
that the task of the JourRNAL is 
more complex and difficult than ever 
before. By the same token, its oppor- 
tunities for service are greater—too 
great to be met by the staff without 
increased assistance. 

The new advisory group will func- 
tion as a board. It will meet at least 
once a year for critical discussion and 
proposal of desirable lines of activity. 
Between meetings, its members will be 
available individually for counsel, as 
the associate editors are. The mem- 
bership will change slowly from year 
to year. 

The new group will be, not a board 
of editors, but an Advisory Board. 
The editorial staff will continue to 
have full responsibility for the maga- 
zine. But its hands will be greatly 
strengthened by the assistance it 
receives from the Board and its 
members. With this help it hopes 
to produce a better JouRNAL. 


R. H. E. 


WO letters which draw attention 
to serious omissions in the De- 
cember editorial on the land-grant 
colleges have been received. The con- 
ditions which they describe should 
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cause deep concern to readers of the 
JouRNAL. 

President Foster, of Virginia State 
College, writes as follows: 


. . . I would wish to join in expression of 
praise and high regard for Cornell, Ohio 
State, the University of Wisconsin, and 
many of the other universities in the 
group mentioned in the editorial. 

In the seventeen southern states little 
has been done to equip, staff, and main- 
tain the Negro land-grant colleges, and 
students in these colleges have practically 
no opportunity for experience and train- 
ing in experiment-station and research 
activities. Of course, Negro students 
cannot attend the white colleges in these 
states. The statement made on page 483, 
paragraph two, and other sections of your 
article would appear to require much 
revision or qualification if a true story 
regarding the offerings to all who study 
under the Land-Grant Acts is told. 

In the interest of the American way of 
life, for the good name of the land-grant col- 
leges, and as a means of advancing educa- 
tion, your good Journal would do a helpful 
service if it gave some study to the 
great deficiency in and discrimination 
against the Negro land-grant colleges 
in this country. All the money for the 
maintenance of these colleges is passed 
to the states by the Federal Government 
and it continues to be so administered 
as to make impossible a single satisfactory 
unit for Negroes even on an under- 
graduate level. The presidents in these 
colleges and Negroes in America are 
more concerned over this situation than 
ever before. Effort on the part of state 
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governments should be directed firg 
toward building and maintaining good 
publicly supported undergraduate colleges 
in the South rather than emphasizing 
and working for regional education on g 
higher basis. 


R. B. Atwood, secretary of the Con. 
ference of Presidents of Negro Land. 
Grant Colleges, believes 


. that the full and complete story of 
[the land-grant] colleges would certainly 
include the situation in the seventeen 
states which have segregated school sys. 
tems and where, as a result of said policy, 
two land-grant colleges exist, one for 
each race. 

What is more important to your article 
and conspicuous by its omission is that 
the seventeen land-grant colleges for 
Negroes do not by any means share in 
the state and federal money in an equi- 
table manner. Just for illustrative pur- 
pose, no land-grant college for Negroes 
receives any portion of the funds made 
available annually for experimentation, 
nor has any of these colleges an official 
connection with Co-operative Extension 
Work. 

The full story will reveal that dis. 
criminatory practices have prevailed for 
years and that while state funds for these 
colleges have increased, the disparity 
between the two has not narrowed any 
at all over the years. 

While I have nothing to offer but praise 
for the great institutions mentioned in 
your splendid editorial, I do feel that the 
general picture when fully told will not 
be so commendable. 
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A National Figure 


ArraurR Twintnc Hap ey, dy Morris 


Hadley. New Haven, Connecticut: 
Yale University Press, 1948. 282 pp. 
$3-75- 


Whether a son can write a truly 
objective biography of his father has long 
been argued. This book provides an argu- 
ment in favor of an affirmative answer. 
Here is a picture of a charming person- 
ality, a brilliant mind with a broad range 
of interests, a distinguished career as 
educator, economist, and publicist. Arthur 
Hadley was the beloved and honored 
President of Yale during a period (1899- 
1921) which saw a modern university 
developed out of a group of only loosely 
related faculties. It became, under his 
leadership, a well-co-ordinated institu- 
tion, with strong graduate and profes- 
sional schools, and with the duplication of 
undergraduate courses of study and 
resulting friction between the College and 
Sheffield Scientific School well on the 
way toward elimination—a process com- 
pleted under the Angell and Seymour 
régimes. The story is well told, with 
characteristic anecdotes about Mr. Had- 
ley’s awkwardness of manner and keen 
wit, but to reproduce fully the flavor of 
his original and vital personality is 
difficult. 

The university reorganization which 
took place during his administration in- 
cluded broadening the Yale Corporation’s 
inner group of self-perpetuating trustees 
to include other than Congregational 
ministers of Connecticut; founding the 
University Council; dropping Greek as a 
required subject for the B.A. degree; 
starting the Yale Forestry School; making 
“departments of study,”’ as distinct from 
“faculties,” a much more important 
factor in university organization; devel- 
oping University, in place of depart- 
mental, laboratories; raising standards of 
scholarship; greatly increasing facilities 
for research through the University 

brary and scientific and art collections; 
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and organizing the distinguished Yale 
University Press and Yale Review. 

In most of these movements Mr. Had- 
ley took a leading part, but, as shown by 
his biographer, he did not favor the 
requirement of a Bachelor’s degree for 
admission to the Law School, and—what 
is not stated—he was lukewarm, for 
financial reasons, to the development of 
the Yale Medical School, which obtained 
under his administration a_ national 
reputation. 

Hadley’s interests were broad. They 
included chess, mountain climbing, rail- 
road transportation—on which he wrote 
an influential book—military matters, 
tennis, English literature—with favorites 
as far apart as Alice in Wonderland and 
John Stuart Mill’s Essays—detective 
stories, qe. undergraduate activi- 
ties, club life and conversation, and so on 
ad infinitum. 

Although he was born in the home of a 
brilliant Yale philologist and classical 
scholar of “Hadley’s Greek Grammar” 
fame, and his entire life, except for years 
of travel and study abroad, centered at 
the University, he was a citizen of the 
world and a national figure. 

He served as Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics of Connecticut and associate 
editor of the Railroad Gazette; played an 
important part in founding the om ath 
Commerce Commission; was chairman of 
President Taft’s Railroad Securities Com- 
mission, and of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching; an 
active trustee of the Brookings Institution 
and other educational agencies; a trustee 
of several banks and railroads; and 
Roosevelt Professor at the University of 
Berlin. Incidentally, he was a delightful 
and telling speaker at educational con- 
ferences, alumni dinners, and countless 
i functions—the importance of pub- 
ic opinion being a favorite theme. And I 
may add chat I never heard him speak 
too long—a remarkable achievement! 

Everything the biographer says of 
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President Hadley’s character may be 
accepted. His integrity, sincerity, and 
deep interest in the welfare of his fellow 
men were never questioned. The son 
might have referred also to his real 
humility, his entire absence of any conceit 
or pride of opinion. This, in the review- 
er’s opinion, went back to the deep 
Christian faith shown in his Bacca- 
laureate sermons. His modesty made it 
easy to work with him. It was the more 
remarkable because he was a man of 
extraordinary brilliancy. In the opinion 
of the reviewer, what he occasionally 
lacked in preliminary judgment on prac- 
tical matters of policy or administration 
could, in view of this trait, be made up by 
others, especially by his wife—a woman 
of tact, balance, and wisdom, to whom 
the son pays a glowing tribute. 

As we read this biography, we feel that, 
although Hadley may not have been so 
great a president as Woolsey, or Gilman, 
or Eliot, or Butler, he was the — of 
any of them in educational ideals and 
their exposition, and proved himself a 
wise university head and highly useful 
citizen in a difficult period of readjustment. 

Anson PHELPS STOKES 
Lenox, Massachusetts 


Broadly Conceived 
EncycLopepIA OF VocaTIONAL GuID- 

ANCE, edited by Oscar J. Kaplan. New 

York: Philosophical Library, 1948. 

xi+1,422 pp. $18.50. 

Started before the war, this project 
seeks to put together in two volumes the 
basic and authoritative summaries of 
tests, techniques, philosophies, and other 
aspects of vocational guidance, broadly 
conceived. The list of contributors is an 
imposing directory of the several sub- 
fields such as aptitude testing, vocational 
education, and others. Beginning with 
“Accountancy, aptitude for” and ending 
with “Yugoslavia” (vocational-guidance 
programs therein), the editor has sought 
to include many reviews, evaluations, and 
descriptions, particularly “for profes- 
sional counselors who do not have large 
library resources” (page v). 

The brief and somewhat general ac- 
counts of vocational guidance in other 
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countries make a significant attempt tp 
orient our continent-bound American 
counselors to a broader perspective, byt 
the orientation is in most cases quit. 
elementary. The reviews of interest test; 
and measurements are quite definitive ang 
summarize the significant literature jn , 
way that is helpful to the counselor 
Some of the articles on particular tests 
are, as is to be expected, somewhat dated 
as “pre-war,” and perhaps some of them 
may not be available or should not be 
used much longer by counselors withoy 
fundamental revision. Of course, the 
editor of such a comprehensive volume 
must perforce include some sections which 
are more out of date than are others. The 
reviews of achievements tests, in general 
are helpfully critical for the guidance of 
the counselors. But one wonders why the 
editor inserted such items as “acropho. 
bia” and omitted (or at least this reviewer 
could not find it without the aid of the 
irritatingly missing detailed index) such 
an important item as “occupational ability 
profiles.” Significantly helpful features 
are the numerous sections describing, 
though briefly, the many national organi- 
zations concerned with some phase of 
vocational guidance. Significant also are 
the several sections dealing with the pro. 
fessional training of counselors. Other 
desirable features, seldom attempted in 
a summarizing volume, are the well- 
prepared and concise sections on occupa 
tional trends in general and the several 
major fields of work. The testing, educa 
tional, and counseling programs of the 
armed services during the recent war are 
adequately but briefly outlined. 

As is true of all major undertakings of 
such magnitude, the subsequent editions, 
one hopes each half-decade, will no doubt 
be improvements over the initial edition. 
The editor has assembled a tremendow 
amount of significant, and some less sig- 
nificant, information that should bh 
bound in the permanent record. A com- 
parison of these volumes with those that 
should have been available, say in 1930, 
1920, or I910, would readily convince 
even the enthusiastic, but often tecl- 
nically uninformed, advocate that the 
direction and quality of progress givt 
ground for quiet professional satisfaction. 





tion. 
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Even without such bench marks of 
ess, these volumes produce evidence 

that vocational guidance is coming of age. 
This reviewer believes that the editor 
and the publishers deserve commendation 
for this bench-mark summary; such a con- 
tribution should more than compensate 
for minor faults such as inadequate index- 
ing and the unwieldy size of the volumes. 

E. G. WILLIAMSON 
University of Minnesota 


A Compendium of Information 
AMERICAN JUNIOR COLLEGES, edited 
by Jesse P. Bogue. Washington, D.C.: 
American Council on Education, 1948. 
ix+523 pp. $6.50 (second edition). 
With the current expansion of junior 
colleges to 652 in number, enrolling nearly 
a half-million students, with the report of 
the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education recommending vast further 
expansion of community colleges, with 
one state after another making surveys 
and recommending establishment of in- 
creased numbers of them, this compen- 
dium of information on American junior 
colleges becomes a mandatory key refer- 
ence work. It would seem to be a “must” 
for all college and university policy- 
makers in shaping principles and practices 
in the admission of transfer students. It 
should be familiar to high-school guidance 
personnel and at the elbows of college 
registrars and admissions officers. It 
must be a basic source book for the increas- 
ing number of university graduate sem- 
inars and for individual researchers study- 
ing the problems of higher education in 
America. For these purposes its treat- 
ment of individual institutions and of 
accrediting agencies is excellent. Further, 
it gives to junior-college administrative 
oficers and faculty a ready means of 
comparison of curriculums, courses, staffs, 
buildings, equipment, libraries, and sys- 
tems of financing which may serve as 
comforting evidence of achievement or 
stimulus to greater effort toward 
improvement. 
he least satisfactory portion of the 
book is Part I. The first four chapters on 
types, development, status and trends, 
and accreditation of junior colleges, 
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written by four different authors, could 
have much better been pulled together 
and written, or at least edited, by a single 
author. This would prevent the present 
semantic confusions, conflicts, and dis- 
crepancies in the statement of the pur- 
poses, coverage, and processes of this unit 
of American education. All four show 
clearly the need to extend and sharpen 
critical analysis and to clarify the lan- 
guage in this field. For example, the 
term “junior” college is both despised and 
ambiguous. The President’s Commission 
proposes “community” college to replace 
it, but that term does not describe many 
of the special institutions of this class. 
Similarly the word “terminal” is applied 
to curriculums that are not, and “general 
education” may refer in one paragraph 
to wholly new courses based on identified 
common needs of youth for instruction— 
for example, in solution of problems of 
modern marriage—and, in the next, to a 
standard course in physics or French. 
Moreover, “training for citizenship” 
appears so far to have so many meanings 
that it has none. 

Chapters IV and V on accreditation 
and on accreditation standards and 
practices further demonstrate confusion. 
A critical analyst, reading these 75 pages 
of elaborate and detailed revelations of 
accreditation policies and practices, will 
find reflected in them: first, the conflict 
between those who would stick to sub- 
ject-matter course and sequence require- 
ments and those who would use tested 
measures of general ability; second, the 
division of opinion between those who 
would use objective standards such as the 
number of degrees held by staff members, 
books in the library, buildings and equip- 
ment, and so on, as bases of judgment of 
“respectability” of a junior college and 
those who would use subjective measures 
such as morale of students and staff, drive 
toward accomplishment, earnestness of 

urpose, and so on; and third, the struggle 
Sachous those who want a “uniform 
minimum set of standards” for all and 
those who press for flexibility and experi- 
mentation. In a later edition, it would 
seem that editing and tabulation could 
greatly condense this mass of material, 
make it more useful, and clarify the issues. 
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Finally, the book is marked by certain 
important omissions. There is no treat- 
ment or listing and description of such 
technical schools as the Rochester 
Athenaeum and Institute. The College of 
the University of Chicago, the General 
College of the University of Minnesota, 
and the College of the University of 
Florida, all of which have contributed 
richly to the experimentation in the field, 
are conspicuously left out. And while 
Stephens College is listed in the descrip- 
tion of individual institutions, Bethel does 
not show it in his chapter on types as a 
spearhead college, national and interna- 
tional in its student body, continuously 
experimental, especially in education of 
women, and furnishing all junior colleges 
with findings and materials adaptable to 
improved instruction. 

Ma coum S. MacLean 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Interesting Details 


GOVERNMENTAL Costs AND Tax LEVELS, 
by Lewis H. Kimmel, with the collab- 
oration of Mildred Maroney. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 1948. 
x+153 pp. $2.50. 

This is Mr. Kimmel’s second stab at 
forecasting future governmental costs. 
The first one, Postwar Fiscal Require- 
ments (Brookings Institution, 1945), fell 
far short of the mark. That study esti- 
mated the probable level of government 
expenditures for the fiscal year 1949 at 
$33,500,000,000. Actual expenditures will 
top $52,000,000,000. This wide miss was 
due to two things, neither of which could 
have been foreseen: first, the postwar 
inflation; and second, the cold war. 

It would be pleasant indeed to report 
that Mr. Kimmel is sure to hit much 
closer to the bull’s-eye this time in fore- 
casting 1952 government costs and reve- 
nues. He is a competent and painstaking 
student. And it would be reassuring to 
report that economics has progressed to 
the point where a sound practitioner can 
come up with dependable forecasts in 
these important lines. 

Alas, however, this is not the case. The 
overwhelming odds are that 1952 govern- 
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ment expenditures will turn out to be far 
higher than the $40,500,000,000 Mr. 
Kimmel settles on as the probable figure, 
So long as the international outlook 
remains in its present “no peace—no 
war” status, defense spending, interna. 
tional aid, and domestic prices will all be 
higher than Mr. Kimmel assumes. None 
of this detracts from his ability as an 
economist, for shifts in international 
politics are beyond the venue of econom. 
ics. Nor does it detract from the value of 
his work as an analysis of the forces 
shaping future government costs and 
revenues. It does mean, however, that 
one cannot afford to accept his forecasts 
as gospel. We must be prepared either 
for higher government costs (and higher 
taxes) if the cold war continues, or for 
lower spending if Russia retires to her 
own back yard. What is more, the 
author’s assumption of full employment 
must be kept in mind—a business slump 
would play hob with all his estimates. 
Nevertheless, a lot of useful material is 
to be found in Mr. Kimmel’s book, par- 
ticularly by readers interested in a careful 
analysis of the various factors influencing 
the trend of individual items of govern- 
ment costs. For instance, here are some 
of the high lights from his discussion of 
education: Veterans’ education and train. 
ing benefits will decline from a little over 
$2,000,000,000 this year to $1,275,000,000 
in 1952 (page 18). Total public expendi- 
tures for education will run to over 
$5,000,000,000 in 1952, about double 
the 1940 level. Federal grants for public- 
school education amounting to around 
$250,000,000 a year will a approved 
before 1952 (pages 37-38). For all insti- 
tutions combined, construction programs 
will be well beyond peak by 1952. Capital 
outlays for state educational institutions 
are estimated at $125,000,000 in that 
year; and for public schools, $450,000,000 
(pages 39-40). 
In short, one finds a lot of interesting 
and valuable details about future govern- 
ment costs in the book, but not an accu- 
rate forecast of government costs and 
revenues. 
Wi.umaM F. Butier 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 
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Porter Sargent: a Portrait 
ARTHUR B. MOEHLMAN 
[Continued from page 187) 


thinks he is having the time of his 
fe. Work and play are interwoven 
without a break except when Jane 
Sargent, his very competent New 
England housekeeper, insists that he 
eat, or during the few minutes a day 
he spends in his beloved Brookline 
garden. He accomplishes an unusual 
amount of work, and saves the time 
usually spent going to and from the 
ofice, by having two or more house 
secretaries constantly available. Once 
a week he dons his favorite bow tie 
and makes a journey to the Beacon 
Street, Boston, office where the Pri- 
vate School Yearbook, which sustains 
his critical ventures, is produced by a 
competent staff under the direction of 
his son, Porter. On Saturday nights 
agroup of Harvard graduate students 
may usually be found around his gen- 
erous table and, later, the library 
fireplace, to discuss until early morn- 
ing any problem that may come up. 

He has few hampering economic, 
political, or social beliefs but tries to 
“fly high above the road and look 
down on the entire landscape,” hoping 
through his efforts to enlarge the 
horizons of his fellow men. With in- 
creasing economic independence, he 
boasts, as did William McAndrew, 
“the older the bolder,” and like this 
great teacher goes on to prove it. His 
fixed purpose is to continue what he 
is doing for the next twenty years and 
to offer an outlet to authors who have 
ideas to express which are too unor- 
thodox for conventional publishers. 
He is currently busy producing three 
explosive volumes, titled “‘What’s 
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Wrong with Our Culture,” “What 
Education Might Be,” and “Carrying 
on the War.” 

Of him may be said what Thomas 
Jefferson said of old John Adams: 
“He was not graceful, not elegant 
... but he came out... with a 
power of thought and expression that 
moved us from our seats.” 

[Vol. XX, No. 4] 


Polling Student Opinion by 
Telephone 


[Continued from page 212] 


illustrated by a poll we conducted for 
the Budget and Finance Committee. 
This committee was sharply divided 
on the question of whether or not 
funds for a special feature in the Uni- 
versity daily newspaper should be 
continued, one side contending that 
it was not popular with the students, 
the other side contending that it was. 
Within three days after being asked 
to investigate, we were able to present 
the committee with data which indi- 
cated that the feature in question was 
one of the most frequently read parts 
of the newspaper. The funds were 
voted without further question, as the 
objective nature of the polling results 
stood in sharp contrast to the mass of 
conflicting subjective opinion, and the 
committee members were aware that 
those who conducted the poll were 
interested only in accurately apprais- 
ing student attitudes. 

On another occasion we were able 
to supply crucial information to a 
medical-security group interested in 
knowing how many of the married 
veterans would subscribe to various 
types of medical-security plans at 
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different cost levels. Also useful were 
the results of a poll designed to dis- 
cover how many of the students would 
utilize self-help facilities for improving 
study and reading habits. In fact, 
once our work became known on the 
campus, requests from both students 
and faculty for polls on all kinds of 
issues began coming in at the rate of 
six or eight each week. 

Although the information which 
has been presented here is tentative 
and based on work done on only one 
campus, it seems reasonable to con- 
clude that the telephone student- 
opinion poll is a valuable means of 
supplementing the already established 
methods of recognizing or anticipating 
the desires of an ever-changing stu- 


dent body. 


Facts versus Implications 
ROY P. FAIRFIELD 
[Continued from page 191] 

dimensions. Each instructor, whether 
his specialty is chemistry or literature, 
physics or history, must attempt to 
see the broader implications of his 
field. Let him read some of the at- 
tempts to synthesize knowledge, some 
philosophy of history, philosophy of 
science, cultural anthropology, and so 
on. He must beware of fuzzy all- 


overishness if academic standards are 
to be maintained. He must not be 
afraid to carry the implications to a 
certain point, then say, “I do not 
know the way from this step on, but 
I refer you to Mr. Jones or the 
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biology department or Mr. Toynbee’s 
study of history.” But, above all, jf 
he sincerely believes in the saving 
potentialities of education, he must 
assiduously strive to broaden the 
student’s frame of reference rather 
than narrow it by claiming that his 
field is the most important one in the 
curriculum. [Vol. XX, No, ,] 


In-Service Education of the 
College Faculty 


AMY M. GILBERT 


[Continued from page 197] 


situation must not be underestimated, 
The inductive, in-service techniques 
of an industrial democracy with the 
goal of efficient and effective perform. 
ance can be adapted to educational 
life. A.C.U.N.Y. has demonstrated 
that in-service education is a valuable 
method of developing a loyal, efficient, 
and professionally minded faculty. 
The Associated Colleges, with no 
time-honored traditions on which to 
lean, and no existing departments 
which could be expanded to meet its 
emergency, seized a wonderful oppor- 
tunity, born of necessity and a keen 
appraisal of essentials, to solve prob- 
lems in an original way. It has been 
unique in almost every aspect of its 
development and operation, not the 
least of which has been its experience 
in in-service education. It has been 
a proving ground for theories and 
principles now advocated and recom- 
mended for wide use throughout the 
country. [Vol. XX, No. 4 
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